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JETRY. 
A FATHER (DING THE BIBLE. 
BY HEMANS. 


T'was early day, and sunlight streamed 
S fi through a quiet room, f 
+ bushed, but not forsaken, seem’d 

“4s _ Il, but with nought of gloom; 
for there, serene in happy age, 
Whose hope is from above, 
A Fathercommuned with the page 
Of Heaven’s recorded love. 


Pure fell the “a ee? meekly bright, 
iis grey holy hair, 

the with tenderest light 
Asif its shrine were there! 

But ob! that Patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier far, 

A radiance all the spirit’s own, 
Caught not from sun or star, 


Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm benignanteye, 

Some ancient promise, breathing yet 
Of immortality: 

Some martyr’s prayer, wherein the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives: 

For every feature said—* [know 
That my redeemer lives!” 


And silent stood hischildren by, 
Hushing their very breath, 

Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweeping death. 

Silent—yet did not each young breast 
With love and reverence melt? 

Ob! blest be those fair girls, and blest 

_ That home where God is felt! 


(TALES. 
THE DEAD BOXER. 
AN IRISH LEGEND, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TRAITS AND STORIES OF T. 
IRISH PEASANTRY,” 


Concluded. 


companied by some of their friends, made their 
appearance. The old man, however, declined 
to take any part in the vindication of his son. 
He stood sullenly silent, with his arms folded 
and his brows knit, as much in indignation as 
in sorrow. The grief of the mother was loud- 
er, for she wept audibly. 

Ere the lapse of many minutes, the consta- 
ble returned, and stated that Nanse was not to 
be found. 

* She has not been at her master’s house since 
morning,’ he observed, ‘and they don’t know 
where she is, or what has become of her.’ 

The magistrate immediately despatched two 
of the constables with strict injunctions to se- 
cure her, if possible. 

‘In the mean time,’ he added, ‘1 will order 
you, Nell M‘Collum, to be strictly confined, 
until I ascertain whether she can be produced 
or not. Your haunts may be searched with 
some hope of success, while you are in dur- 
ance; but I ratherthink we might seek for her 
in vain, if you were at liberty to regulate her 
motions. Icannot expect,’ he added, turning 
to the stranger, ‘ that you should prosecute one 
so nearly related to you; even if you had proof, 
which you have not; but I am almust certain, 
that she has been some way or other concerned 
in the robbery. You are a modest, interesting 
woman, and I regret the loss you have sustain- 
ed. At present there are no grounds for com- 
mitting any of the parties charged with the 
robbery. ‘This unhappy woman I must commit 
only as a vagrant, until her neice is found, af- 
ter that we shall probably be able to see some- 
what farther into this strange affair.’ 

‘Something tells me, Sir,’ replied the stran- 
ger, ‘that this young man is as innocent of the 
robbery as the child unborn. It’s not my in- 
tention ever to think of prosecuting him. What 
I have done in the matter was against my own 
wishes.’ “ 
‘God.in heevcavicss the wards!” ex- 


He. then beckoned the woman over tv his Claimed the parents of O’Rorke, each pressing 


desk, and after having first ingaired if she 
could write, and being replied <0 in the affir- 
mative, he placed 2 slip of p»per before her, 
on which was written—‘Is that unhappy wo- 
man, called N-ll M‘Collum, your mother?” 

‘Alas! she1s, Sir,’ replied the female, with 
a déep expression of sorrow. The magistrate 
then app-8red satisfied. ‘Now,’ said he, ad- 
dressing 0’Rorke, ‘state fairly and honestly 
what ow have to say in reply to the charge 
brousit against you.’ 

‘ylease your worship,’ said the young man, 
‘yu hear the woman say that she brings no 
clarge against me; but I can prove, on oath, 
‘chat Nell M‘Collum and her niece, Nanse 
M‘Collum, along with two men that I don’t 
know, except that one was called Rody, met 
at Franklin’s gate, with an intention of robbing, 
an’ it’s my firm belief, of murdering the wo- 
man.’ 

He then detailed with great earnestness the 
incidents and conversation of the preceding 
night. 

‘ Sir,’ replied Nell, with astonishing prompt- 
ness, ‘I can prove by two witnesses, that no 
longer ago than last night, he said he would 
take to the high-road, in ordher to get money 
toenable him to marry Ellen Neil. Yes, you 
villain, Nanse M‘Collum heard every word that 
passed between you anf her in the grassy 
quarry; an’ Ellen, your worship, can prove it 
too, if she’s sent for it.’ 

This had little effect on the magistrate, who 
at no time placed any reliance on Nell’s asser- 
tions; he immediately however despatched a 
summons for Nanse M‘Collum. 

The carman then related all that he knew, 
every word of which. strongly corroborated 
what Lamh Laudher had said. He concluded 
by declaring it to be his opinion, that the pri- 
soner was innocent, and added, that according 
to the best of his belief, the box was not open 
when he left it in the plaintiff’s sleeping-room 
above stairs. 

_ The magistrate again looked keenly and sus- 
Piciously towards Nell. At this stage of the 
proceedings, O’Rorke’s father and mother, ac- 


her hand with delight and gratitude. The wo- 
man warmly returned their greetings, but in- 
stantly felt her bosom heave with an hysterical 
oppression, under which she sank into a state of 
insensib lity. Lamh Laudher More and his wife 
were proceeding to bring her towards the door 
for air, when Nell M’Collum insisted on a prior 
right to render her that service. ‘Begone you 
servant of the devil,’ exclaimed the old man, 
‘your wicked breath is bad about her, or about 
any one else’ you won’t lay a hand upon her. 

‘Don’t let her, for heaven’s saké!’ said his wife; 
‘ther eye will kill the woman!’ 

‘You are not aware,’ said the magistrate, ‘that 
this woman is her daughter.’ 

‘Whose daughter, please your honor?’ said 
the old man indignantly. 

‘Ned M’Collums,’ he returned. 

‘It’s as false as hell!’ rejoined O’Rorke, ‘beg- 
gin’ your honour’s pardon for sayin’ so: I mane 
it’s false for Nell if she says it. Nell, Sir, never 
had a daughter, an’ she knows that; but she 
had a son, an’ she knows best what became of 
him. 

Nell, however, resolved not to be deterred 
from getting the stranger into her own hands. 
With astonishing strength and fury she attempt- 
ed to drag the insensible creature from O’Rorke’s 
grasp; but the magistrate, disgusted at her vio- 
lence, ordered two of the persons present to 
hold her down. 

At length the woman began to recover. She 
sobbed aloud, anda copious flood of tears 
drenched her cheeks. Nell ordered her to 
tear herself from O’Rorke and his wife:— 

‘Their hands are bad about you,’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘and their son has robbed you, Mary. Lave 
them, I say, or it’ll be worse for you.’ 

The woman paid her no attention; on the 
contrary, she laid her head upon the bosom of 
O’Rorke’s wife, and wept as if her heart would 
break. 

‘God help me!’ she exclaimed with a bitter 
sense of her situation, °I am an unhappy; an’ a‘ 
heart-broken woman! For many a yearI have 


not knewn what it is tohave one friendly breast 
to weep on.’ 


She then caught O’Rorke’s hand and kissed it 
affectionately, after which she wept afresh; 
Merciful!’ said she—*Oh, how will I ever be 
able to meet my husband! and sucha husband! 
oh, heavens pity me!’ 

Both O’Rorke and his wife stood over her in 
tears. The latter bent her head, kissed the 
stranger, and pressed her to her bosom. 

‘May god bless you!’ said O’Rorke himself 
solemnly—‘trust in Him, for he can see justice 
done to you when man fails.’ 

The eyes of Nell glared at the group like 
those of an enraged tigress; she stamped her 
feet upon the floor, and struck it repeatedly 
with her stick, us she was in the habit of doing, 
when moved by her strong and deadly pas- 
sions. 

‘You'll suffer for that, Mary,’ she exclaimed; 
‘and as for you, Lamh Lauder More, my debt’s 
not paid to you yet. Your son’sa robber, an’ 
I'll prove it before long; every one knows he’s 
a coward too.’ 

Mr. Brookleigh felt that there appeared to be 
something connected with the transactions of 
the preceding night, as well as with some of the 
persons who had come before him, that per- 
plexed him not a little. He thought that con- 
sidering the serious nature of the charge pre- 
ferred against young O’Roke, he exhibited an 
apathy under it, that did not altogether argue 
innocence. Some unsettled suspicions entered 
his mind, but not with sufficient force to fix 
with certainty upon any of those present, ex- 
cept Nell, and Nanse M‘Collum who had ab- 
sconded, If Nell were the woman’s mother, 
heraaxiety to bring the criminal to justice ap- 
peared very natural, Then, again, young 
O’ Rorke’s father, who seemed to know the his- 
tory of Nell M‘Collum, denied that she ever had 
adaughter. How could he be certain that she 
had NOs without knowing her private life tho- 


rouely _ These circumstances appeared rather 


much so, indeed, that hethought it necessary, 
before they separated, to speak with O’Rorke’s 
family in private. Having expressed a wish to 
this effect, he dismissed the other parties, ex- 
cept Nell, whom he intended to keep confined 
until the discovery of her niece. 

‘Pray,’ said he, to the father of our humble 
hero, ‘how do you know, O’Rorke, that Nell 
M‘Collum never had a daughter?’ 

‘Right well, your honour. I knew her since 
she was achild;an’ from that day to this she 
was never six months from this town at a time. 
No, no—a son she had,but a daughter she never 
had.’ 

‘Let me ask you, young man, on what busi- 
ness were you abroad last night? Iexpect you 
will answer me candidly. 

‘Iv’s no matther,’ replied young Lamh Laud- 
her gloomily, ‘my character’s gone. Icannot 
be worse, an’ I will tell no man how I spent it, 
till I have an opportunity of clearin’ myself,’ 

‘Ifyou spent it innocently,’ returned the 
magistrate, ‘you can have no hesitation in mak- 
ing the disclosure we require.’ . 

‘I will not mention it,’ said the other; ‘I was 
disgraced, an’ that is enough. I think but little 
of the robbery.’ 

Brookleigh understood him; but the last as- 
sertion, though it exonerated him inthe opin 
ion of aman who knew something about cha- 
racter, went far in that of his frienps who were 
present to establish his guilt. 

They then withdrew; and it would have been 
much to young Lamh Laudher’s advantage if 
this private interview had never taken place. 

The next morning O’ Korke and his wife wait- 
ed upon Mr. Brookleigh to state, that in their 
opinion, it would be more judicious to liberate 
Nell M‘Collum, provided that he kept a strict 
watch uponall her motions. The magistrate 
instantly admitted both the force and ingenuity 
of the thought; and after having appointed 
three persons to the task of keeping her under 
surveillance, he set her at large. 

This was all judicious and prudent; but in the 
mean time, common rumour, having first pub- 
lished the fact of young Lamh Laudher’s cowar- 


dice, found it an easy task to associate his name 


with the robbery. Hisvery father, after their 
last conference with the Magistrate, doubted 
him; his friends, in the most sympathetic terms, 
expressed their conviction of his guilt, and the 
natural consequences resulting from this was, 
that he found himself expélled from his pater- 
nal roof, and absolutely put out of caste, The 
tide of ill fame, in fact, set in so strongly against 
him, that Ellen, startled asshe had been by his 
threat of taking to the highway, doubted him. 
The poor young man, in truth, led a miserable 
life. Nanse M‘Collum had not been found, and 
the unfavourable rumour was still at its height, 
when one morning the town arose and found the 
dead walls and streets placarded with what was 
in those days known as the fatal challenge of 
the DEAD BOXER! 

This method of intimating his arrival had al- 
ways been peculiar to that individual, who was 
aman of colour. No person ever discovered 
the means by which he placarded his dreadful 
challenge. In an age of gross superstition, nu- 
merous were the rumours and opinions pro- 
mulgated concerning this circumstance. The 
general impression was, that an evil spirit at- 
tended him, by whose agency his advertisements 
were put up atnight. A law, it is said, then 
extsted, that when a pugilist arrived inany town, 
he might claim the right to receive the sum of 
fifty guineas, provided no man in the town could 
be found to except his challenge within a gived 
period. A champion, if tradition be true, han 
the privilege of fixing only the place, not the 
mode and regulations, of Battle. Accordingly 
the scene of contest uniformly selected by the 
Dead Boxer was the churchyard of the town, 
beside a new made grave, dug at his expense. 
The epithet of the Dead Boxer had been gin 
to him, in consequence of a certain fatal-Toke 
by which he had been able to kill ev«¥ @ntag- 
onist who dared to meet him; pre*“!Y 0” the 
same principul that we c; marksman a 
dead yard was selected, and 
the grave pr@ared, in order to denote the Ta- 


tality incurrel by those who entered into a con- 
test with him, He was famous, too, at athletic 
sports, but ws never known to communicate 
the secret of he fatal blow; he also taught the 
sword exercig, at which he was considered to 
be a proficieit. 
On the moning after his arrival, the town in 
which we hav laid the scene of this legend felt 
the usual immilse of an intense curiositv to see 
so celebrateda character. The Dead Boxer, 
however, apprared to be exceedingly anxious 
to gratify the natural propensity. He walked 
out from thehead inn, where he had stopped, 
attended by lis servant, merely, it would ap- 
pear, to satisf} them as to the very slight chance | 
which the staitest of them had in standing be- 
fore a man whose blow was so fatal, and whose 
frame so prodgiously herculean. 
Twelve o’dock was the hour at which he 
deemed proper to make his appearance, and 
as it happendd also to be the market-day of the 
town, the créwd which followed him was un- 
precedented, The old and young, the hale 
and feeble of both sexes, all rushed out to see, 
with feelings of fear and wonder, the terrible 
and far-famel Dead Boxer. The report of his 
arrival had already spread far and wide into the 
county, and persons beloning to every class and 
rank of life might be seen hastening on horse- 
back, and more at full speed on foot, that they 
might, if possible? catch an early glimpse of 
him. The most sportingcharacters among the 
nobility and gentry of the country, fighting 
peers, fire-eaters, snuff-candle squires, members 
of the hell-fire and jocky clubs, guagers, gen- 
tlemen farmers, bluff yeomen, labourers, cudjel 
players, parish pugilists, men of renown with- 
in a district of ten square miles, all jostled each 
other in hurrying to see, and if possible to have 
speech of, the Dead Boxer. Nota word was 
spoken that day, except with reference to him, 
nor a conversation introduced, the topic of 
which was not the Dead Boxer. In the town 
every window was filled with persons straining 
to get a view of him; so were thé tops of the 
houses, the dead walls, and all the cars, gates, 


|and available eminences within sight of the way 
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along which he went.—Having thus perambu- | he treated her with shameful barbarity, it was | Lord in my way then, an’I used t@say, whenI 


lated the town, he returned to the market-cross 
which, as we have said, stood immediately in. 
front of hisinn. Here, attended by music, he 
personally published his challenge in a deep 
and sonorous voice, calling upon the coropora- 


tien in weight fey and economic habits gratified his parsimo- 


a man in ten clear days ready to undertake bat- 
tle with him as a pugilist, or otherwise to pay 
him the sum of fifty guineas out of their own 
roper exchequer. 
Having thus thrown his gauntlet, the musi- 
cians played a dead march, and there was cer- 


tainly something wild and fearful in the asso- 


ciation produced by these strains of death and 
the fatality of encountering’ him. This chal- 
lenge he repeated at the same place and hour 
during three successive days, afier which he 
calmly awaited the result. 

In the mean time, certain circumstances came 
to light, which not only developed many cruel 
and profligate traits in his disposition, but also 
enabled the worthy inhabitants of the town to 
ascertain several facts relating to his connex- 
tions, which in no smail degree astonished 
them. ‘The candid and modest female whose 
murder and robbery had been planned by Nelli 
M‘Collum, resided with him as his wife: at least 
if he did not acknowledge her as such, no per- 
son who had an opportunity of witnessing her 
mild and gentle deportment, ever for a moment 
conceived her capable of living with him in any 
other character. His conduct to her, however, 
was brutal in the extreme, nor was his open 
and uamanly cruelty lessened by the misfor- 
tune of her having lost the money which he had 
for years accumulated. With Nell M‘Collum 
he was also acquainted, for he had given orders 
that she should he admitted to him whenever 
she deemed it necessary. Nell, though now at 
large, found her motions watched with a vigi- 
lance which no ingenuity on her part could baf- 
fle.—She knew this, and was resolved by cau- 
tion to overreach those who dogged her so 
closely. Her intimacy with the Dead Boxer 
threw a shade of still deeper mystery around 
her own character and his. Bothwere sup- 
posed to be capable of entering into evil com- 
MUton with supernatural beings, and both, of 
course, were looked upon with fear and hatred, 
modified, tbe sure, by the peculiarity of their 
respective 


Let not our Teasers, hawever, suppuse that 
oung Lamh Laudher’s (eegtave wae 
Tostin the wide-spread fame of tle Dead Box- 


er. His high reputation for generos and manly 
feeling had given him too strong: hold upon 
the hearts of allwho knew him, t be at once 
discarded by them from public caversation as 
an indifferent person, His condut filled them 
with wonder, it is true; but although the gener- 
al tone of feeling respecting the obbery was 
decidedly in his favour, yet there still existed 
among the public, particularly in the faction 
that was hostile to him, enough of Oubt, openly 
expressed,to render it a duty toavbd him; par- 
ticularly when this formidable stspicion was 
joined to the notorious fact of hii cowardice 
in the rencounter with Meehaul Neil. Both 
subjects were therefore discussed wth probably 
an equal interest: but it is quite certain that 
the rumour of Lamh Laudher’s cowirdice would 
alone have occasioned him, under he peculiar 
circumstances which drew it forth to be avoid 
ed and branded with contumely. There was- 
in fact, then in existence among the rival fac- 
tions of Ireland much of the militiry sense of 
honour which characterizes the Britsh army at 
this day; nor is this spirit even yet wholly 
exploded from our humble cowtrymen.— 
Poor Lamh Laudher was, therefore, an exile 
from his father’s. house, repulsed and avoided 
Py all who had formerly been intmate with 
1m. 

There was another individual, however, who 
deeply sympathixed in allhe felt, because she 
knew that tor her sakg@it had been incurred; 
we alludeto Ellen Neil. Since the night of 
their last interview, she too had been scrupu- 
lously watched by her ‘relations. But what 
v glance can surpass the ingenuity of love?— 
Although her former treacherous confidant had 
absconded, yet the incident of the Dead Boxer’s 
arrival had been the means of supplying her 
with a friend, into whose bosom she felt that 
sie could pour out all the anxieties of her heart. 
This was no other than the Dead Boxer’s wife; 
and there was this peculiarity in the interest 
which she took in Ellan’s distresses, that it was 
only a return of the sympathy which Filen felt 
in the unhappy woman’s sufferings. The con- 
duct of her husband was indefensible; for while 


‘which was avarice. 


' 
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evident that his bad passions and his judgment 
were at variance, with respect to the estimate 
which he formed of her character. In her hon- 
esty he placed every confidence, and permitted 
herto manage his money and regulate his ex- 
enses; but this was merely because her frugal- 


ys and fostered one of his strongest passions, 
There was something 
about this amiable creature that won powerful- 
ly upon the affections of Ellen Neil; and en- 
trusting her with the secret of her love, she felt 
assured that she had not misplaced it. ‘heir 
private conversations, therefore, were frequent, 
and their communications unreserved on both 
sides, so faras woman can bestow confidence 
and friendship on the subject of her affections 
or her duty. —This intimacy did not long escape 
the prying eyes of Nell M‘Collum, who soon 
took means to avail herself of it for the pur- 
poses which will shortly become evident. 

It was about the sixth evening after the day 
on which the Dead Boxer had published his 
challenge, that, having noticed Nell from a win- 
dow as she passed the inn, he despatched a 
waiter with a message that she should be sent 
up to him. Previous to this the hag had been 
several times with his wife, on whom she laid 
serious injunctions never to disclose to her hus- 
band the relationship between them. ‘The wo- 
man had never done so, for in fact the acknow: 
ledgment of Nell, as her mother, would have 
been to any female whose feelings had not been 
made callous by the world, a painful and dis- 
tressing task. Nell was the more anxious on 
this point, as she feared that such a disclosure 
would have frustrated her own designs. 

‘Well, Granny,’ said he, when Nell entered, 
‘any word of the money?’ 

Nell cautiously shut the door, and stood im- 
mediately fronting him, her hand at some dis- 
tance from her side, supported by her staff, and 
her gray glittering eyes fixed upon him with 
that malicious look which she could never ban- 
ish from her countenance. 

‘The money will come,’ she replied, ‘in good 
time. Wve acharm near ready that “ill get a 
clue to it. ’m watching him,--an’ J’m watched 
myself--an’ Ellen’s watched. He has hardly a 
house to put his head in; but nabocllish? Vil 
bring you and him together—ay, dhe manim, 
and V’ll make him give you the first blow; afth- 
fault.” 

‘Get the money first’ granny. 
him the blow till it is safe.’ 

‘Won’t you?’ replied the beldame; ‘ay, dher 
Creestha, will you, whin you know what I have 
to tell you about him an’—an’—’ 

‘And who granny? 

‘Diououl, man, but I’m afeard to tell you, for 
fraid you’d kill me.’ 

‘Tut, Nelly—I'd not strike an Obeah-woman,’ 
said’he, laughing. 

‘I suspect foul play between him an’—her.” 

‘Eh? Fury of hell, no? 

‘He’s very handsome,’ said the other, ‘and 
young—far younger than you by thirteen—’ 

‘Go on—go on,’ said the Dead Boxer, inter- | 


1 won’t give 


the face. Sure enough, there was no lie in that. 


called to see her, that you wor a beauty, barrin 


—Well—that was before you took to the fight- 
in’; but I’m ravin.? Whisper, man. If you 
doubt what I’m sayin’, watch the north corner 
of the orchard about nine to-night, an’ you’ll see 
a meetin’ between fer an’ O’Rorke.--God be 
wid you! I must go.’ 

‘Stop!’ said the Boxer; don’t—but de get a 
charm for the money.’ 

‘Good by, said Nell; you a heart wid your mo- 
ney! No, damnho sheery onthe charm ever I’ll 


c. my pretty girl, come; I will treat you 
tenderly, and all I shallask is a kiss in return. 
Here, young fellow,’ said he to Lamh Laudher, 
with a sense of bitter triumph, ‘4 will show 
you that one black kiss is worth two white 
ones.’ 

Heavy, hard and energetic was the blow 
which the Dead Boxer received upon the tem- 
ple, asthe reply of Lamh Laudher, and dead 
was the crash of his tremendous body on the 
earth. Ellen looked around her with amaze- 
ment. 

‘Come,’ said she, seizing her lover’s arm, 


get yuo, till youshow more spunk. You! My 
curse on the money, man, when your disgrace 


is consarned!? 

Nell passed rapidly, and with evident indig- | 
nation, out of the room; nor could any entreaty | 
on the part of the Dead Boxer induce her to. 


return and prolong the dialogue. 
She had said enough, however, to produce in 


and dngging him onward; ‘gracious heaven! 
I hope you havn’t killed him. Come John, the 
time is short, and we must make the most of it, 
That villain, asI tould you before, isa vZjain. 
Oh! if you knew it!—John, I have been ‘the 
mane: of your disgrace and suffering, but Iam 
willing to do what I canto remedy that. In 


your cisgrace, Ellen will be ready in four 


his bosom torments almost equal to those | days fiom this, to become your wife. John, 


of the damned. In several of their prece- 
ding dialogues, she had impressed him with 
a belief that young Lamh Laudher was the 
person who had robbed his wife, and now to 
the hatred that originated in a spirit of aver- 
ice, she added the deep and deadly one of 
jealousy. On the other hand, the Dead Boxer 
had, in fact, begun to feel the influence of El- 
len Neil’s beauty; and perhaps nothing would 
have given him greater satisfaction than the re- 
moval of a woman whomhe no longer loved, 
except for those virtues which enabled him to | 
accumulate money. And now, too, hadhe an | 
equal interest in the removal of his double ri- 
val, whom, besides, he considered the spoliator 
ofhis hoarded property. The loss of his mo- 
ney certainly stung him to the soul, and caused 
his unfortunate wife to suffer a tenfold degree of 
persecution and misery. When to this we add 
his sudden passion for Ellen Neil, we may ea- 
sily conceive what she must have endured. 
Nell, at all events, felt satisfied that she had 
shaped the strong passionsof her savage dupe 
in the way best calculated to gratifiy that un- 
dying spirit of vengeance which she had so 
long nurtured against the family of Lamh Laud- 
her. The Dead Boxer, too, was determined 
to prosecute his amour with Ellen Neil, not 
more to gratify his lawless affection for her than 
his twofold hatred of Lamh Laudher. 

At length nine o’clock arrived, an: the scene 


come to meet me no more. Iwill send that 
villains innocent wife to your aunt Alley’s, 
whereyou now live. I didn’t expect to see you 
mysel; but I got an opportunity, and besides 
she was too unwell to bring my message, 
whict was to let you know what I now tell 
you.’ 

Join, ere he replied, looked behind him at 
the Dead Boxer, and appeared as if struck with 
som: sudden thought. 

‘Fe is movin’, said he, ‘an on this night I 
don wish to meet him again; but yes, Ellen, 
yes,—God bless you for the words you’ve said: 
but how could you for one minute doubt me 
abait the robbery.’ 

‘Idid not, John—~TI did not: and if I did, 
thitk of your own words at our meetin’ in the 
quary; it was but a small suspicion though— 
no nore. No, no; at heart I never doubted you.’ 

Ellen,’ said John, ‘hear me. You never 
wil become my wife till my disgrace is wiped 
awy. Ilove you too well ever to see you 
bleh for your husband. My mind’s made up— 
soayno more, Ay, an’I tell you that to live 
thre months in this state would break my 
hart.’ 

Poor John!’ she exclaimed, as they separ- 
atd, and the words were followed by a gush 
oftears, ‘I know that there is not one of them, 
ineither of the factions, so noble in heart and 
thught as you are.’ 


must Change to the nectnern pure ef Sheemus 
Neil’s. orchard. The Dead Boxer threw a cloak 
around him, and issuing through the back door 
of the inn, entered the garden, which was se- 
parated from the orchard only by a low clipped 
hedge of young white-thorn, in the middle of 
which stood a small gate. In a moment he was 
in the orchard, and from behind its low wall he 
preceived a female proceeding to the northern 
side, muffled like himself in a cloak, which he 
immediately recognised to be that of his wife. 
His teeth became locked together with the 
most deadly resentment; his teatures twitched 
with the convulsive spasms of rage, and his nos- 
trils were distendid asif his victims stood al- 
ready within his grasp. He instantly threw 
himself. over the wall, and nothing but the 


rupting her, and clenching his fist, whilst his 
eyes literally glowed like live coals, ‘go on—V’1l | 
murder him; but not till—yes, Pil murder him | 
atablow. I wili: but no—not till you secure | 
the money first. IfI give him the blow—the 

Box--I might never get it, granny. A dead 
man gives back nothing!’ 

‘I suspect,’ replied Nell, ‘that the arraghid— | 
—that is the money—is in other hands. Lord | 
presarve us! but it’s a wicked world, blackey?’ 

‘Where is it?? said the Boxer, with a vehe- 
mence of manner resembling that of a man who 
was ready to sink into perdition for his wealth. 
Devil! and furies! where is it?” 

‘Where is it? said the inperturbable Nell; 
‘why manim a yeah, man, shure you don’t think 
that 7 know where it is. I suspect that your 
landlord’s daughter, his raa/ sweetheart, knows 
something about it;—-but thin, you see, I can 
prove nothing; only suspect. We must watch 
an’ wait.—You know she wouldn’t prosecute 
him.’ 

‘We will watch an’ wait—but I’ll finish him. 
Tell me, Nell—fury of hell, woman—can it be 
possible—no—well—P'll murder him, though; 
but can it be possible that she’s guilty? eh? She 
wouldn’t prosecute him!—No—no—she would 
not!’ 

‘She is not worthv of you, blackey. Lord 
save us! Well, throth, I remimber whin you 
wor in Lord S—’s; you were a fine young man 


of your colour. I did something for the young 


crashing weight ofhis tread could have saved 
the lives of the unsuspecting persons before 
him. Startled, however, by the noise of his 
footsteps, Lamh Laudher turned round to ob- 
serve who it wasthat followed them, and im- 
mediately the massy and colossal Black, now 
stripped of his cloak,—-for he had thrown it 
aside,—stood in their presence. The female 
instinctive.y drew the cloak round her face, 
and Lamh Laudher was about to ask why he 
followed them, when the Boxer approached him 
in an attitude of assault. 

With a calmness almost unparallelled under 
the circumstances, Lamh Laudher desired the 
female by no means to cling to him. 

‘If you do,’ said he, ‘i’m murdered .where I 
stand.’ 

‘No,’ she shrieked, ‘you shall not. Stand 
back, man; stand back. If you murder him! 
will take care that you shall suffer for it.— 
Stand back. Lamh Laudher never injured 
you. 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed the Boxer in reply, ‘why, 
what is this?’ Who have we here” 

Ellen, for it was she, had already thrown 
back her cloak from her features, and stepped 
forward between them. 

‘Well, I’m glad it is you,’ said the black, and 
so may he be. Come, I shall conduct you 
home.’ 

He caught her arm as he spoke, and drew her 


‘Vl prove that soon, Ellen; but never till 
ray name is fairand clear, an’ without spot, can 
you be my Wife, Good night, dearest. In 
every thing but Mt I'll be guided by you.’ 

They then separted, and immediately the 
Dead Boxer, like a diunken mat. went totter- 
ing, rather crestfallen, towards tke inn. On 
reaching his own room, his rage appeared 
quite ungovernable; he stormed, stabped, and 
raved, on reflecting that any one was able to 
knock him down. He called for bramy and 
water, with a curse to the waiter, swore deply 
between every sip, and ultimately despatcyeq 
another messenger for Nell M‘Collum. 

‘That ubeah woman’s playing on me,’ he 
exclaimed: ‘because my face is black, she 
thinks mea fool. Fury of hell! I neither know 
what she is, nor who the other is! 
know.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that,’ replied Nell,, 
gliding into the apartment. ‘You can say lit- 
tle, blackey, or think little, avourneen, that 
Pilnot know. As to who she is, you needn’t 
ax—she won’t be long troublin’? you; an’ in re- 
gard of myself, I’m what you see me, an’ some- 
thing over an’ above, So don’t vex me.— 
Arra, dher ma chuirp, man alive, 1 could lave 
you in one night that a boy in his first dreestha 
(small clothes) could bate the marrow out of 
you. 

‘Where did you come from now, granny? 

‘From her room; she’s sick—that was what 
prevented her from meetin’ Lamh Laudher.’ 

‘Granny, do you know who sheis? I’m tired 
of her—sick of her. 

‘You know enough about her to satisfy you. 
Wasn’t she a beautiful creature when Lady 
S tuck her into the family, an’ reared her 
till she was fit to wait upon herself. Warn’t you 
then servant to the ould Lord, an’ didn’t I make 
her marry you, something against her will too; 
but she did it to plase me. That was before 
** buildin’ churches” druv you out of the family, 
an’ made you take to the fightin’ trade.’ 

‘Granny, you must bring this young fellow 
across me. Damnation! woman, do you know 
what he did? He knocked me down, granny— 


aver to his side like an infant. 


struck me senseless! Fury of hell! Me/ Only 
| for attempting to kiss his sweetheart!’ 


But L will 
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‘Ha!’ said Nell bitterly, ‘ keep that to your- 
self, for heaven’s sake! Dher ma Chuirp, man, 
if it was known, his name ’ud be higher up 
than ever. Be my sowl, any how, that was the 
Lamh Laudher blow, my boy, an’ what that is, 
is well known. The devil curse him for itl? 

‘Granny, you must assist me in three things. 
Find a clew to the money—bring this fellow in 
my way, as you promised—and help me with 
the landlord’s daughter.’ 

‘Is there nothin’ else” 

‘What?’ 

She’s sick. 

‘Well, let her die then— J don’t care.’ 

‘In the other things I will help you,’ said 
Nell: ‘but you must clear your Own way there. 
I can do every thing but that. Ihave a son my- 
self, an’ my hands is tied against blood till I 
find him out. I could "ey to see some people 
withered, but I can’t kill. 

6 Well, except her case, we understand one 


another. Good night, then.’ 
‘You must work ¢hat for yourself. Good 


night. 

In the mean time a circumstance occurred 
that scarcely any person who heard it could at 
first believe. Abouttwelve o’clock the next 
day, the house of Lamh Laudher More was 
surrounded with an immense crowd, ard the 
whole town seemed to be in a state of peculiar 
animation and excitement. Groups met, stood, 
and eagerly accosted each other upon some to- 
pic that evidently excited equal interest and 
astonishment. 

Lamu Laupuer OGE HAD CHALLENGED THE 
Deav Boxer!’ 

True. Onthat morning, at an early hour, the 
proscribed young man waited upon the Spve- 
reign of the town, and requested to see him. 
Immediately after his encounter with the back 
the preceding night, and while Ellen Neil of- 
fered to compensate him for the obloquy she 
had brought upon his name, he formed the 
dreadful resolution of sending him a challerge. 
In very few words he stated his intention to he 
Sovereign, who looked upon him as insane. 

‘No, no,’ replied that gentleman, ‘ go hone, 
O’Rorke, and banish the idea out of your hed; 
it is madness.’ 

‘But I say, yes, yes, with great respect to 
you, Sir,’ observed Lamh Laudher, ‘I’ve ben 
banished from my father’s house, and treatd 
with scorn by all that know me, because tlry 
think me a coward. Now, I'll let them knew 
I’m no coward.’ 

‘But you will certainly be killed,’ said th 
Sovereign. 

‘That’s to be seen,’ observed the young 
man; ‘at all events, I’d as soon be dead as 
livin’ in disgrace. Vl thank you, Sir, as the 
head of the town, to lec the black knew that 
Lamh Laudher Oge will fight him.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, reflect a moment upon 
the—’ 

‘Mv mind’s made up to fight,’ said the other, 
interupting him. ‘No power on earth will 

rerent me, Sir. So if you don’t choose to 
serd the challenge, I’ll bring it myself.’ 

The Sovereign shook his head, as if con- 
scious of what the result must be. 

‘That is enough,’ sad he; ‘as youare fixed 
on your own destruction, the challenge will be 
given; but I trust you will think better of it.’ 

‘ Let him know, if you please,’ added Lamh 
Laudher, ‘that on to-morrow at twelve o’clock 
we must fight.’ 

The magistrate nodded, and Lamh Laudher 
immediately took his leave. The intelligence 
soon ated. From the sovereign it passed to 
his clerk; from the clerk to the other members 
of the corporation; and ere an hour the town 
was in a blaze with the intelligence. 

‘Did you hear what’s reported”? was the ge- 
neral question. 

‘Lamh Laudher Oge has challenged the Dead 
Boxer! 

The reader already knows how bitterly pub- 
lic opinion had set in against our humble hero; 
but it would be difficult to describe, in terms 
sufficiently vivid, the rapid and powerful re-ac- 
tion which now took place in his favour. Eve- 
ry one pitied him, praised him, remembered his 
former prowess, and after finding some pallia- 
tive for his degrading interview with Meehaul 
Neil, concluded with expressing a firm convic- 
tion that he had undertaken a fatal task.— 
When the rumour had reached his parents, the 
blood ran cold in their veins, and their natural 
affection, now roused into energy, grasped at 
an object that was about to be violently re- 
moved from it. ‘Their friends and neighbours, 
as we have stated, came to their house for the 
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purpose of dissuading their son against so rash 
and terrible an undertaking. 

‘it mustn’t be,’ said they, ‘for whatever was 
over him wid Meehaul Neil, we know now he’s 
no coward, an’ that’s enough. We mustn’t see 
him beat dead before our eyes at all events.— 
Where is he?’ 

‘He’s at his aunt’s,’ replied the father; ‘un- 


her was the challenger, the livid fire of mingled 
rage and triumph which blazed in his large 
blood-shot eyes absolutely frightened the worthy 
burghers. 

‘I’m glad of that,’ said he—‘there Joe, I desire 
you to go and get a coffin made, six feet long 
and properly wide—we will give him room 


enough; tchee! tchee! tchee!—ah! tchee tchee!. 


dher this rodf he says he’ll never come, till his | tchee! I’m glad gentlemen.—Herrr! agh! tchee! 


fame is cleared. Heavens above! For him to 
think of fightin’ a man that kills every man he 
fights wid!’ 

The mother’s outcries were violent, as were 
those of his female relations, whilst a solemn, 
and even mournful spirit brooded upon the 
countenances of his own faction. It was re- 
solved that his parents and friends should now 
wait upon him, and by every argument and re- 
monstrance in their power, endeavour to 
change the rashness of his purpose. 

The young man received them with a kind, 
but somewhat of a sorrowful spirit. The fa- 
ther uncovered, and with his gray locks flow- 
ing down upon his shoulders, approached him 
ee his hand, and with an infirm voice, 
said— 

‘Give me your hand, John. You’re welcome 
to your father’s heart, an’ to your father’s roof 
once more!’ 

The son put his arms across his breast, and 
bowed respectfully, but declined receiving his 
father’s hand. 

_ ‘Not, father—father dear—not till my name 
is cleared.’ 

‘John,’ said the old man, now in tears, will 
you refuse me? You are my only son, my only 
child, an’? I cannot lose you. Your name is 
cleared.’ 

‘Father,’ saidthe son. ‘J’ve sworn; it’s now 
too late. My heart, father, has been crushed 
by what has happened lately. I found little 
charity among my friends. I say I cannot 
change my mind, for I’ve sworn to fight him. 
And even if 1 had not sworn, I couldn’t, as a 
man, but do it, for he has insulted them that I 
love better than my own life. 1 knew you 
would want to persuade me against what I’m 
doin’—an’ that was the reason why L bound 
myself this mornin by an oath.’ 

The mother, who had been detained a few 
minutes behind them, now entered, and on hear- 
ing that he had refused to decline the battle, 
exclaimed— 

‘Who says that Lamh Laudher Oge won’t 
obey his mother? Who dare say it? Wasn't 
he ever an’ always an obadient son to me an’ his 
father? [ won’t believe that lie of my boy, no 
more than I ever believed a word of what was 
sedagainst him. Shawn Oge, aroon, you won’t 
refuse me avillish. What ’ud become of me, 
avick ma chree, if you fight him? Would you 
have the mother’s heart broken, an’ our roof 
childless all out? We lost one as it is—the 
daughter of our heart is gone, an’ we don’t 
know how—an’ now is your father an’ me to lie 
down an’ die in desolation widout a child to shed 
a tear over us, or to put up one prayer for our 
happiness?” 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears; but 
his cheek reddened, and he dashed them hastily 
aside. 

‘No, my boy, my glorious boy, won’t refuse 
to save his mother’s heart from breakin’; ay, and 
his gray hair’d father’s too—he won’t kill us 
both—my boy won’t,—nor send us to the grave 
before our time!’ 

‘ Mother,’ said he, ‘if I could I—Oh! no, no. 
Now it’s too late—If I didn’t fight him, ’d be a 
perjured man. You know,’ he added, smiling, 
‘there’s something in a Lamh Laudher’s blow, 
as well as the Dead Boxer’s. Isn’t it said, that 
a Laudher needn’t strike two blows, 
when he sends his strength with one.’ 

He stretched out his powerful arm, as he 
spoke, with a degree of pride, not unbecoming 
his youth, spirit, and amazing strength and ac- 
tivity. 

‘Do not,’ he added, ‘ either vex me, or sink 
My spirits. I’m sworn,an’ Pil fight him. That’s 
my mind, and it will not change.’ 

The whole party felt, by the energy and de- 
cision with which he pronounced the last words, 
that he was immovable. His resolution filled 
them With melancholy, and an absolute sense of 
death. They left him, therefore, in silence, 
with the exception of his parents, whose grief 
was bitter and excessive. 

When the Dead Boxer heard that he had been 
challenged, he felt more chagrin than satisfac- 
tion, for his avarice was disappointed; but when 
he understood from those members of the cor- 
poration who waited on him, that Lamh Laud-, 


tchee! glad, glad” 
‘We have a quare proverb here, Misther 
Black,’ said one of the worthy burghers, ‘that, 


_by my sowl, may be you never heard!’ 


‘Tchee! tchee! agh! What is that?’ said the 
boxer, showing his white teeth and blubber lips 
in a furious grin, whilst the eyes which he fast- 
ened on the poor burgher blazed up once more, 
as if he was about to annihilate him. 

‘ What is it, Sar?? 

‘Faith,’ said the burgher, making towards 
the door, ‘I’ll tell you that when I’m on the safe 
side 0’ the room—devil a haporth, barrin’ that 
neither you nor any man ought to reckon your 
chickens before they are hatched. Make mo- 
ney of that; and afier having discharged this 
pleasantry at the black, the worthy burgher 
made a hasty exit down stairs, followed at a 
more dignified pace by his companions. 

The Dead Boxer in preparing for battle ob- 
served a series of forms peculiar to himself, 
which were certainly of an appalling character. 
Asa proof that the challenge was accepted, he 
ordered a black flag, which he carried about 
with him, to wave trom a window of the inn, a 
circumstance which thrilled all who saw it with 
an awful certainty of Lamh Laudher’s death.— 
He then gave orders for the drums to be beaten, 
and adead march to be played before him, 
whilst he walked slowly up the town and back, 
conversing Occasionally with some of those who 
immediately surrounded. When he arrived 
nearly opposite the market-house, some person 
pointed out to him a small hut that stood ina 
situation isolated from the other houses of the 
street. 

‘ There,’ added his informant, ‘ is the house 
where Lumh Laudher Oge’s aunt lives, and 
where he himself has lived since he left his fa- 
ther’s.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the black, pausing, ‘is he within, 
do you think” 

One ofthe crowd immediately inquired, and 
replied to him in the affirmative. 

‘ Willany of you,’ continued the boxer, ‘bring 


»me over 4 half-hundred weight from the market 
crane? I will show this fellow what a poor 


chance he has. If he is so strong in the arm and 
active as is reported, I desire he will imitate ine. 
Let the music stop a moment.’ 

The crowd was now on tiptoe, and all necks 
were stretched over the shoulders of those who 
stood before them, in order to see, if possible, 
what the feat could be which he intended to 
perform. Having received the half-hundred 
weight from the hands of the man who brought 
it, he approaclied the window’s cottage; and 
sent in a person to apprize Lamh Laudher of his 
intention to throw it over the house, and to re- 
quest that he would witness this proof of his 
strength. Lamh Laudher delayed a few minutes, 
and the Dead Boxer-stood in the now silent 
crowd, awaiting his appearance, when acciden- 
tally glancing into the door, he started as if 
stung by aserpent. A flash and a glare of his 
fierce blazing eyes followed. 

‘Ha! damnation! true as hell!’ he exclaimed, 
‘she’s with him! Ha!—the Obeah woman was 
nght—the Obeah was right. Guilt, guilt, guilt! 
Ha!’ 

With terror and fury upon his huge dark fea. 
tures, he advanced a step or two into the cot- 
tage, and in a voice that resembled the under- 
growl of an enranged bull, said to his wife, for 
it was she—* You will never repeat this—I am 
aware of you; | know you now! Fury! pre- 
pare yourself; I say soto porn. Ha!’ Neither 
she nor Lamh Laudher had an opportunity of 
replying to him, for he ran in a mood perfectly 
savage to the half-hundred weight, which he 
caught by the ring, whirled it round him two 
or three times, and, to the amazement of the 
thousands who were crowded about him, flung 
it over the roof of the cottage. 

Lamh Laudher had just left the cabin in time 


to witness the feat, as well as to observe more 
closely the terrific being in his full strength and 
fury, with whom he was to wage battle on the 
following day. Those who watched his coun- 
tenance, observed that it blanched for a mo- 
ment, and thatthe colour came and went upon 
his cheek. 


‘Now, young fellow,’ said the Boxer, ‘get 


behind the cabin and throw back the weight.’ 

Lamh Laudher hesitated, but ultimately was 
proceeding to make the attempt, when a voice 
from the crowd, in tones that were evidently 
disguised, shouted 

* Don’t be a fool young man; husband your 
strength, for you will want it.’ 

The Dead Boxer started again--' Ha!’ he ex- 
claimed, after listening acutely, ‘fury of hell! 
are you there? ha! [’ll grasp you yet, though.’ 

The young man, however, felt the propriety 

of this friendly caution—*The person who 
spoke is right,’ said he, ‘whoever he is. I will 
husband my strength,’ and he passed again into 
the cabin. 
The Boxer’s countenance exhibited dark and 
flitting shadows of rage. That which in an 
European cheek would have been the redness 
of deep resentment, appeared on his, as the 
scarlet blood struggled with the gloomy hue of 
his complexion, rather like a tincture that seem- 
ed to borrow its character more from the dark- 
ness of his soul, than from the colour of his skin. 
His brow, black and lowering as a thunder- 
cloud, hung fearfully over his eyes, which he 
turned upon Lamh Laudher when entering the 
hut, as if he could have struck him dead with a 
look. Having desired the drums to beat, and the 
march to be resumed, he proceeded along the 
streets until he arrived at the inn, from the front 
of which the dismal flag of death flapped slow- 
ly and heavily in the breeze. At this moment 
the death-bell of the town church tolled, and 
the sexton of the parish bustled through the 
crowd to inform him that the grave which he 
had ordered to be made was ready. 

The solemnity of these preparations, joined to 
the almost super-human proof of bodily strength 
which he had just given, depressed every heart, 
when his young and generous adversary was 
contrasted with him. Deep sorrow for the fate 
of Lamh Laudher prevailed throughout the 
town; the old men sighed at the folly of his rash 
and fatal obstinacy, and the females shed tears 
at the sacrifice of one whom all had loved.— 
From the inn, hundreds of the crowd rushed to 
the church-yard, where they surveyed the new-. 
ly made grave with shudderings and wonder at 
the strangeness of the events which had occur- 
red in the course of the day. The death music, 
the muffled drums, the black flag, the mourn- 
ful tolling of the sullen bell, together with the 
deep grave that lay open before them, appear- 
edrather to resemble the fexful pageant of a 


gloomly dream, than «ne reality of incidents 
that actually passed their 


who came b see the grave departed with hea- 
viness and a sad foreboding of what was about 
to happen; but fresh crowds kept pouring to- 
wards it forthe remainder of the day, until the 
dusky shad6 of a summer night drove them to 
their own learths, and left the church-yard 
silent. 

The appearance of the Dead Boxer’s wife in 
the house where Lamh Laudher resided, con- 
firmed, in its worst sense, that which Nell 
M‘Collum tad suggested to him. It is unne- 
cessary to describe the desolating sweep of pas- 
sion which a man, who like him, was the slave 
of strong resentments, must have suffered. It 
was not only from motives of avarice and a na- 
tural love of victory that he felt anxious to 
fight; to these was now added a dreadful cer- 
tainty that Lamh Laudher was the man in ex- 
istence whe had inflicted on him an injury, for 
which nothing but the pleasure of crushing him 
to atoms with his own hands, could atone. The 
approaching battle, therefore, with his direst 
enemy, was looked upon by the Dead Boxer as 
an opportunity of glutting his revenge. When 
the crowd had dispersed, he called a waiter, and 
desired him to inquire if his wife had returned. 
The man retired to ascertain, agd the Boxer 
walked backwards and forwards in a state of 
mind easily conceived, muttering curses and 
vows of vengeance against her and Lamh Laud- 
her. After some minutes he was inforrned that 
she had not returned, ypon which he gave or- 
ders that on the very instant of her appearance 
at the Inn, she should be sent to him. The 
waiter’s story in this instance was incorrect; but 
the wife’s apprehension of his violence, over- 
came every other consideration, and she resolv- 
ed for some timeto avoid him. He had, in fact, 
on more than one occasion, openly avowed his 


jealousy of her and O‘Rorke, and that in 4 man- 


ner which made the unhappy woman tremble 
for her life. She felt, therefore, from what had 


just occurred at Widow Rorke’s cabin, that she 


must separate herself from him, especially as 
he was susceptible neither of reason nor remon- 


strance. Every thing conspired to keep his bad 
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passions in a “state of tumult. Nell M‘Collum, 
whom he wished to consult once more upon 
the recovery of his money, could not be found. 
This, too, galled him; | for avarice, except 
during the whirlwind of jealousy, was the basis 
of his character—the predominant passion of 
his heart. After cooling a little, he called for 
his servant, who had been in the habit of act- 
ing for him in the capacity of second, and be- 
gan, with his assistance, to make preparations 
for to-morrow’s battle. 

Nothing now could exceedthe sympathy 
which was felt for young Lamh Laudher, yet 
except among his immediate friends,there was 
little exertion made to prevent him from acceler- 
ating his own fate. So true is it that public feeling 
scruples notto gratify its appetite for excite- 
ment, even at the risk or actual cost of human 
life. His parents and relations mourned him as 
if he had been already dead. The grief of his 
mother had literally broken down her voice so 
much, that from hoarseness, she was almost un- 
intelligible. His aged father sat and wept like a 
child: and it was in vain that any of their friends 
attempted to console them. During the latter 
part of the day, every stroke of the death-bell 
pierced their hearts: the dead march, too, and 
the black flag waving, as if in triumph over 
the lifeless body of their only son, the principal 
support of their declining years,filled them with 
a gloom and terror which death, in its common 
shape, would not have inspired. This savage 
pageant on the part of the Dead Boxer, besides 
being calculated to daunt the heart of any man 
who might accept his challenge, was a cruel 
mockery of the solemnities ofdeath. In this 
instance it produced such a sensation as never 
had been feltin that part ofthe country. An 
uneasy feeling of wild romance, mingled with 
apprehension, curiosity, fear, and amazement, 
all conspired to work upon the imaginations of 
a people in whom that quality is exuberant; 
until the general excitement became absolutely 
painful. 


Perhaps there was not one among his nearest 
friends who felt more profound regret for hav- 
ing been the occasion of his disgrace, and con- 
sequently of the fate to which he had exposed 
him, than Meehaul Neil. In the course of that 
day he senthis father to old Lamh Laudher, to 
know if young O’Rorke would grant him an in- 
terview, the object of which was to dissuade him 


against the bottle. 


‘Tell him,’ said the latter, with a composure, 
still tinged with a sorrowfal spirit. ‘that | wlll 
To-morrow | may, and if 


not see HIM to-day. 
1 don’t, tell him that for his sister’s sake, he has 
my forgiveness. 

The introduction of the daughter’s name 
shortened the father’s visit, who eft him in si- 
lence. 

Ellen, however,had struggles toendure which 
pressed upon her heart with an inguish bitter 
in proportion to the secrecy rend«red necessary 
by the dread ofher relations. Irom the mo- 
ment she heard of Lamh Laudhe’s challenge, 
and saw the funeral appendages wth which the 
Dead Boxer had darkened the preparations for 
the fight, she felt her heart sink,from a con- 
sciousness that she had been indirctly the mur- 
deress of her lover. Her counterance became 
ghastly pale, and her frame was seized with a 
tremor which she could hardly conceal. She 
would have been glad to haveshed tears, but 
tears were denied her. Except the Boxer’s 
wife, there was none to whom she could dis- 
close her misery; but, alas! for onc2, that amia- 
ble creature wasincapable of affording her con- 
solation. She, herself, felt distress resulting 
both from the challenge, and her husband’s 
jealousy, almost equal to that of Ellen. 

‘I know not how it is,’ said she, ‘but I can- 
not account for the interest I feel in that young 
man. Yet, surely, it is natural when we consi- 
der that | owe my life tohim. Still indepen- 
dently of that, [never heard his voice, that it did 
not fall upon my heart like the voice of a friend 
We must, if possible, cyange his mind,’ she ad- 


ded, wiping away her tears, ‘ for | know that if} 


he fights that terrible man, he will he killed.’ 
At Ellen’s request, she consented to see Lamh 

Laudher, with a view of entreating him, in her 

name, to decline the fight. Nor were her own 


solicitations less urgent. © With tears and grief 


which could not be affected, she besought him 
not to rush upon certain death—said that Ellen 
could not survive it—pleaded the claims of his 
aged parents, and left no argument untouched 
that could apply to his situation and conduct.— 
Lamh Laudher, however, was inexorable, and 
she relinquished an attempt that she felt to be 
ineffectual. The direction of her husband’s 


‘attention so unexpectedly to Widow Rorke’s 
cabin, at that moment, and his discovery of 
her interview with Lamh Laudher, deter- 
mined her, previously acquainted as she had 
been with his jealousy, to keep out of his 
reach, until some satisfactory explanation could 
be given. Ellen, however, could not rest; her 
grief had so completely overborne all other con- 
siderations, that she cared little, now, whether 
her friends perceived it or not. On one thing 
| she was fixed, and that was, to prevent Lamh 
_Laudher from encountering the Dead Boxer.— 
With this purpose she wrapped herself ina 
_cloak abaut ten o’clock, and careless whether 
she was observed or not, went directly towards 
his aunt’s house. About two-thirds of the way 
had probably been traversed, when a man wrap- 
_ped up in acloak, like herself, accosted her in 
_a low voice, not much above a whisper: 

‘ Miss Neil,’ said he, * I don’t think it would 
be hard to guess where you are going.’ 

Who are you that asks?’ said Ellen. 

‘No matter; but if you happen to see young 
O’Rorke to-night, I have a message to send him 
that may serve him. 

‘Who are you” again inquired Ellen. 

‘One that cautions you to beware of the 
Dead Boxer, one that pities and respects his 
unfortunate wife, and one who, as I said, can 
serve O’Rorke.’ 

‘For God’s sake, then, if you can, be quick; 
for there’s little time to be lost;’ said Ellen. 

‘ Give him this message,’ replied the man, and 
he whispered half a dozen words into her ear. 

‘Is that true?’ she asked him, ‘and may he 
depend on it? | 

‘ He may, as there’s a God above me. 
night!’ He passed on at a rapid pace. 

When Ellen entered his aunt’s humble cabin, 
Lamh Laudher had just risen from his knees. 
Devotion, or piety ifyou will, as it is in many 
cases, though undirected by knowledge, may fre- 
quently be found among the peasantry associat- 
ed with objects that would appear to have but 
little connexion with it.. When he saw her 
he exclaimed with something like disappoint- 
ment:— 

‘Ah! Ellen, dear, why did you come? I 
would rather you hadn’t crossed me now, dar- 
ling.’ 

His manner was marked by the same melan- 
choly sedateness which we have already de- 
scribed. He knew the position in which he 
stood, and did not attempt to disguise what he 
felt Hic apperent omproosiun, however, had a 


Good 


stool, and threw back the hood of her cloak; 
but the aunt placed a little circular arm chair 
for her somewhat nearer the fire. She declin- 
ed it in a manner that argued something like in- 
coherence, which occasioned O’Rorke to glance 
at her more earnestly. He started, on observing 
the wild lustre of her eye, and the wo-begone 
paleness of her cheek. 

‘ Ellen,’ said he, how is this? Has any thing 
frightened you? Merciful mother! aunt, look 
at her!’ 

The distracted girl sank before him on her 
knees, locked her hands together, and while 
her eyes sparkled with an unsettled light, ex- 
claimed, 

John!—John!—Lamh Laudher Oge—for- 
give me, bfore you die! I have murdered you!’ 

* Ellen, love, Ellen’— 

‘Do you forgive me? do you? 
upon me, Lamh Laudher Oge!’ 

‘Heavens above! Aunt, she’s turned!—Do I 
forgive you, my heart’s own treasure? How did 
you ever offend me, my darling? You know 
you never did. Butifyou ever did, my own 
Ellen, I do forgive you.’ 

‘ But J murdered you—and that was because 
my brother said he would do it—an’ I gotafraid, 
John, that he might do you harm, an’ afraid to 
tell you too—an’—an’—so you promise me you 
won’t fight the Dead Boxer? Thank God! 
thank God! then your blood will not be upon 
me! 

* Aunt, she’s lost,’ he exclaimed, ‘the brain 
of my colleen dhasis turned!’ 

‘John, won’t you save me from the Dead 
Boxer? There’s nobody able to doit but you, 
Lamh Laudher Oge!’ 

‘ Aunt, aunt, my girl’s destroyed,’ said John, 
‘her heart’s broke! Ellen!’ 

* But to-morrow, John—to-morrow—sure you 
won’t fight him to-morrow?—If you do—if you 
do—he’ll kill you—an’ ’twas J that—that’— 

O’Rorke had not thought of raising her from 
the posture in which she addressed him, so com- 
pletely had he been overcome by the frantic 
vehemence ofhermanner. He now snatched 


Your blood is 


dreadful effect upon Ellen, who sat down ona 


her up, and placed her in the little arm chair 
alluded to; but she had scarcely been seated in 
it, when her hands became clenched, her head 
sank, and the heavy burthen of her sorrows was 
forgotten in a long fit of insensibility. 

Lamh Laudher’s distraction and alarm pre- 
vented him from rendering her much assistance; 
but the aunt was more cool, and succeeced with 
considerable difficulty in restoring her to life. 
The tears burst in thick showers from her eye- 
lids, she drew her breath vehemently, and, after 
looking wildly around her, indulged in that na- 
tural grief which relieves the heart by tears. 
In a short time she became composed, and was 
able to talk collectedly and rationally. 

This, indeed, was the severest trial that Lamh 
Laudher had yet sustained. With all the force 
of an affection as strong and tender as it was 
enduring and disinterested, she urged him to 
relinquish his determination to meet the Dead 
Boxer onthe following day. John soothed her, 
chid her, and even bantered her, as a cowardly 
girl, unworthy of being the sister of Meehaul 
Neil, but to her, as to all who attempted to 
change his purpose, he was immovable. No; 
the sense of his disgrace had sunk too deeply 
into his heart, and the random allusions just 
made by Ellen herself to the Dead Boxer’s vil- 
lany, but the more inflamed his resentment 
against him. 

On finding his resolution irrevocable, she 
communicated to him in a whisper the message 
which the stranger had sent him. Lamh Laud- 
her, after having heard it, raised his arm rapid- 
ly, and his eye gleamed with something like 
the exultation of a man who has discovered 
a secret that he had been intensely anxious to 
learn. Ellen could now delay no longer, and 
their separation resembled that of persons 
who never expect to meet again. If Lamh 
Laudher could at this moment have affected 
even a show of cheerfulness, in spite of Ellen’s 
depression, it would have given her great relief. 
Still, on her part, their parting was a scene of 
agony and distress which no description could 
reach; and on his, it was sorrowful and tender; 
for neither felt certain that they would ever be- 
hold each other in life again. 

A dark sunless morning opened the event- 
ful day of this fearful battle. Gloom and melan- 
choly breathed a sad spirit over the town and 
adjacent country. <A sullen breeze was abroad, 
and black clouds drifted slowly along the heavy 
sky. The Dead Boxeragain had recourse to 
his pagcantrics of death. The funeral bell toll- 
ed heavily during the whole morning, and the 
black flag flapped more dismally in the slug- 
gish blast than before. At an early hour the 
town began to fill with myriads of people.— 
Carriages and cars, horsemen and pedestrians, 
all thronged in one promiscuous stream towards 
the scene of interest. A dense multitude stood 
before the inn, looking with horror on the 
death flag,and watching for a glimpse of the fatal 
champion. From this place hundreds of them 
passed to the house of Lamh Laudher More,. 
and on hearing that the son resided in his aunt’s 
they hurried towards her cabin to gratify 
themselves with asight of the man who dared 
to wage battle with the Dead Boxer. From 
this cabin, as on the day before, they went to 
the churchyard, where a platform had been al- 
ready erected beside the grave. Against the 
railings of the platform stood the black coffin 
intended for Lamh Laudher, decorated with 
black ribands that fluttered gloomily’ in the 
blast. The sight of this and of the grave com- 
pleted the wonder and dread which they felt. 
As every fresh mass of the crowd arrived, low 
murmurs escaped them, they raised their heads 
and eyes exclaiming,— 

. *Poor Lamh Laudher! God be merciful to 
im.’ 

As the morning advanced, O’Rorke’s faction, 
as a proof that they were determined to consid- 
er the death of their leader as murder, dressed 
themselves in red ribands, a custom oucasion- 
ally observed in Ireland even now, at the fune- 
rals of those who have been murdered. Their 
appearance passing to and fro among the crowd 
made the scene with all its associations absolute- 
ly terrible. About eleven o’clock they went in 
a body to widow Rorke’s, forthe purpose of 
once more attempting to dissuade him against 
the fight. Here a most unexpected intelligence 
awaited them; Lama Laupuer OcE Hap DIsaP- 
PEARED. The aunt stated that he had left the 
house with a strange man, early that morning, 
and that he had not returned. Ere many mi- 
nutes the rumour was in every part of the town, 
and strong disappointment was felt, and expres- 
sed against him in several round oaths, by the 


multitude in general. His fatier, however, de- 
clared his conviction that his son would not 
shrink from what he had undertaken, and he 
who had not long before banished him for e- 
wardice, now wept for hiscourage. At the old 
man’s suggestion, his friends still adhered to 
their resolution of walking to the scene of con- 
flict in a body. 

At twenty minutes to twelve o’clock, the 
black flag was removed from the inn window, 
the muffled drums beat, and the music played 
the same dead march as on the days of utterin 
the challenge. Ina few minutes the Dead Box. 
er, accompanied by some of the neighbourin 
gentry, made his appearance preceded by the 
flag. From another point, the faction of Lamh 
Laudher fluttering in blood-red  ribands, 
marched at asolemn pace towards the church- 
yard. On arriving opposite his aunt’s, the mo- 
ther wept aloud, and with one voice all the fe- 
males who accompanied her, raised the Irish fu- 
neralcry. In this manner, surrounded by all 
the solemn emblems of death, where none was 
dead, they slowly advanced until they reached 
the platform. The Dead Boxer, attended by 
his own servant, as second, now ascended the 
stage, where he stood for a few minutes, until 
his repeater struck twelve. That moment he 
began to strip, which having been done, he ad- 
vanced to the middle of the stage, and ina deep 
voice required the authorities of the town to 
produce their champion. To this no answer 
was returned, for not a man of them could ac- 
count for the disappearance of Lamf Laudher. 
A wavy motion, such as passes over the forest 
top under a low blast, stirred the whole multi- 
tude: this was the result of many feelings, but 
that which prevailed amongst them was disap- 
pantment. A second time the Dead Boxer re- 
peated the words, but except the stir and hum 
which we have described there was not a voice 
hard in reply. Lamh Laudher’s very friends 
new felt mortified, and the decaying spirit of 
the Lamh Laudher More rallied for a moment. 
Hs voice alone was heard above the dead si- 
lence. 

‘He will come back,’ said he, ‘my son will 
come; and I would now rather see him dead 
tlan that he should fear to be a man.’ 

He had scarcely spoken, when a loud cheer, 
vhich came rapidly onward, was heard outside 
te chuych-yard. A motion anda violent thrust- 
ng aside, accompanied by a second shout,— 
he’s here!” gave intimation of his approach. In 
about a minute, to the manifest delight of all 
present, young Lamh Laudher, besmeared with 
blood, leaped upon the platform. He looked 
gratefully at the crowd, and in order to prevent 
perplexing inquiries, simply said, 

‘Don’t be alarmed—I had a slight accident; 
but I’m not the worse ofit.’ 

The cheers of the multitide were now 
enough to awaken the dead benegth them; and 
when they had ceased his father cried wut— 

‘God support you boy—you’re my true son, 
an’ I know you’ll show them what the Lamh 
Laudher blood an’ the Lamh Laudher blow 
is.” 

The young man looked about him fora mo- 
ment, and appeared perplexed. 

‘I’m here alone,’ said he; ‘is there any among 
you that will second me” 

Hundreds immediately volunteered this office 
but tiere was one who immediately sprung 
upon the stage, to the no small surprise of all 
present—it was Mechaul Neil. He approached 
Lamh Laudher and extended his hand, which 
was received with cordiality. 

«a said O’Rorke, ‘1 thank you for 
this!” 

‘Do not,’ replied the other; ‘no man has such 
a right to stand by you now asLhave. I never 
knew till this mornin’ why you didn’t strike 
me the last night we met.’ 

The Dead Boxer stood with his arms folded, 
sometimes looking upon the crowd, and occa- 
sionally glaring at his young and fearless an- 
tagonist- The latter immediately stripped, and 
when he stood out erect and undaunted, upon 
the stage, although his proportions were per- 
fect, and his frame active and massy, yet when 
measured with the Herculean size of the Dead 
Boxer, he appeared to have no chance. 

‘Now,’ said he to the Black,‘ by what rules 
are we to fight?’ 

‘If you consult me,’ said the other, ‘perhaps 
itis best that every man should fight as he 
pleases. You decide that. Iam the challen- 
ger. 

‘Take your own way, then,’ said O’Rorke, 


‘but you have a secret, black; do you intend to 
use it?? 
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rtainly, young fellow.’ 
too,’ said Lamh Laudher, 


fan’ now I give you warning that I will put it 
i tice.’ 

“ P Alt fair—but we are losing time,’ replied the 
man of colour, putting himselfin an attitude; 
‘ e on.’ 

“laa seconds stood back, and both advan- 
ced to the middle of the stage. The counte- 
nance of the black, and his huge chest, resem- 
bled rather a colossal statue of bronze, than 
the bust of ahuman being. His eye gleamed at 
Lamh Laudher with baleful flashes of intense 
hatred. The spectators saw, however, that the 
dimensions of Lamh Laudher gained consid- 
erably by his approximation to the black. The 
dusky colour of the Boxer added apparently to 
his size, whilst the healthful light which lay 
upon the figure of his opponent took away, as 
did his elegance, grace and symmetry, from the 
uncommon breadth and fulness of his bust. 

Several feints were made by the black, and 
many blows aimed, which Lamh Laudher, by 
his natural science and activity, parried; at 
length a blow upon the temple shot him to the 
boards with great violence, and the hearts of 
the spectators, which were all with him. became 
fearfully depressed, 

Meehaul flew to his assistance, and O’Rorke 
having been raised,shook his head as if to throw 
off the influence of the blow. Neil afterwards 
declared that when coming to the second round 
resentment and a sense of having suffered in the 
opinion of the multitude by the blow which 
brought him down, had stung his muscular 

ower into such a state of concentration, that 
fis arms became as hard as oak. On meeting 
again, he bounded at the Boxer, and by asingle 
blow upon the eyebrow felled him like .on ox. 
So quickly was it sent home, that the black had 
not activity to guard against it; on seeing which 
ashort and exulting cheer rose from the multi- 
tude. Weare not now giving a detailed ac- 
count of this battle, as if reporting it for a news- 

aper; it must suffice to say, that Lamh Laud- 

er was knocked down twice, and the Dead 
Boxer four times,in as many rounds. The black, 
on coming to the seventh round,laughed,whilst 
the blood trickled down his face, His frame 
appeared actualiy agitated with inward glee, 
and indeed a more appalling species of mirth 
was never witnessed. 

It was just when he approached Lamh Laud- 
her, chuckling hideously, his black visage red- 
dened with blood, that a voice from the crowd 
shouted— 

* He’s laughing—the blow’s coming; O’Rorke 
remember your instructions.’ 

The Boxer advanced, and began a series of 
feints, with the intention of giving that murder- 
ous blow which he was never known to miss. 
He even threw out his foot in an attempt to 
kick Lamh Laudher’s leg or knee, when the 
latter, availing himself of his secret, with all his 
force and might kicked him severely upon the 
shin. ‘The savage gave a yell, and stooped to 
rub the part, and at that moment Lamh Land- 
her struck home on the neck. ‘The Dead Box- 
er fell, and from his ears, nostrils, and mouth, 
the clear blood sprung out, streaking in a fear- 
ful manner, his dusky neck and chest. His se- 
cond ran to raise him, but hishuge woolly head 
fell from side to side with an appearance of ut- 
ter lifelessness. In afew minutes, however, he 
rallied, and began to snort violently, throwing 
his arms and limbs about him with a quivering 
energy, such as, in strong men who die unwast- 
ed by disease, frequently marks the struggles 
of death. Atlength he opened his eyes, and 
after fastening them upon his triumphant op- 
ponent with one last glare of hatred, jealousy, 
and despair, he ground his teeth, clenched his 
gigantic hands, stammering out—Fury of hell! 
1—I—damnation!’ This was his last exclama- 
tion, for he suddenly plunged again, extended 
his shut fist towards Lamh Laudher, as if he 
would have crushed him even in death, then be- 
coming suddenly relaxed, his head fell upon his 
shoulder, and after one groan, he expired on 
the very spot where he had brought together 
the apparatus of death for another. 

When the spectators saw and heard what had 
occurred, their acclamations rose to the sky; 
cheer after cheer pealed from the grave-yard 
over a wide circuit of the country. With a 
wild luxury of triumph they seized O'Rorke, 
placed him on their shoulders, and bore him in 
triumph through every street inthe town. All 
kinds of mad but good-humoured excesses were 
committed. The public houses were filled with 
those who had witnessed the fight, songs were 
sung, healths drank, and blows given. The 


streets, during the remainder of the day, were 
paraded by groups of his townsmen belonging to 
both factions, who on that occasion buried their 
mutual animosity in exultation for his victory. 

The worthy burghers of the corporation, who 
had been both frightened and disgusted at the 
dark display made by the Dead Boxer previous 
to the fight, put his body in the coffin that had 
been intended for Lamh Laudher, and without 
any scruple took it up, and went in procession 
with the black flag before them, the death bell 
again tolling, and the musicians playing the 
dead march until they deposited his body in the 
inn. 

After Lamh Laudher had been cheered by 
the people, and borne through every nook in 
the town, he begged them to permit him to go 
home. With a fresh volley of shouts and hur- 
ras they proceeded, still bearing him in tri- 
umph, towards his father’s house, when they 
left him, after a last and deafening round of 
cheers. Our readers can easily fancy the pride 
of his parents and friends on receiving him. 

‘Father,’ said he, ‘my name is cleared. I 
hope I have the Lamh Laudher blood in me 
still. Mother you never doubted me; but you 
wor forced to give way.’ ; 

‘My son, my son,’ said the father embracing 
him, ‘my noble boy!’ There never was one 
of your name like you. You’re the flower of 
us all!” 

The mother wept with joy, and pressed him 
repeatedly to her heart; and all his relations 
were as profuse as they were sincere in their 
congratulations. 

‘One thing throubles us,’ observed his pa- 
rents, ‘what will become of his wife? John, 
dear, my heart aches for her,’ said his mother. 

‘God knows, and so does mine,’ exclaimed 
the father, ‘there is goodness about her.’ 

‘She is freed from a tyrant and a savage,’ re- 
plied their son, ‘for he was both, and she ought 
to be thankful that she’s rid of him. But you 
don’t know that there was an attempt made on 
my life this mornin,’ 

On hearing this they were all mute with as- 
tonishment. 

‘In the name of heaven how, John” they in- 
quired with one voice. 


‘A red-haired man came to my aunt’s,’ he 
continued, ‘early this mornin’, and said if I 
wanted to hear something for my good, I would 
follow him. Idid so, an’I observed that he 
eyed me closely as we went along. We took 
the way that turns up the Quarry, an’ afther get- 
tin into one of the little fir-groves off the road, 
he made a stab at my neck,as I stooped to tie my 
shoe, that happened to be loose. As God 
would have it, he only tore the skin above my 
forehead. I pursued the villain on the spo}, but 
he disappeared among the trees, as if the 
earth had swallied him. Ithen went into Dar- 
by Kavanaugh’s where I got my breakfast; an’ 
as I was afraid that you might, by pure force, 
prevent me from meetin’ the black, I didn’t stir 
out of it till the proper time came.’ 


This startling incident occasioned much dis- 
cussion among his friends, who of course were 
ignorant alike of the person who had attempted 
his assassination, and of the motives which could 
have impelled him to such a crime. Several 
opinions were advanced upon the circumstance, 
but as it had failed, his triumph over the Dead 
Boxer, as complete as it was unexpected, soon 
superseded it, and many a health was given to 
‘the best man that ever sprung from the blood 
of the Lamh Laudhers!’ for-so they termed 
him, and well had he earned the epithet.— 
At this moment an incident occurred which 
considerably subdued their enjoyment. Breen, 
the constable, came to inform them that Nell 
M’Collum, now weltering in her blood, and on 
the point of death, desired instantly to see 
them. 


Our readers have been, no doubt, somewhat 
surprised at the recent disappearance of Nell. 
This artful and vindictive woman had, as we 
have stated, been closely dogged through all 
her turnings and windings, by the emissaries of 
Mr. Brookleigh. For this reason she judicious- 
ly kept aloof from the particular haunt where 
she was in the habit of meeting her private 
friends. The preparations, however, for the 
approaching fight, and the tumult it excited in 
the town, afforded her an opportunity of giv- 
ing her spies the slip. She went, on the even- 
ing before the battle, .to a small dark cabin in 
one of the most densely inhabited parts of the 
town, where secure in their privacy, she found 
Nanse M’Collum, who had never left the town 


since the night of the robbery, together with 


the man called Rody, another hardened ruffian 
with red hair, 

‘Dher ma chuirp,’ said she, without even a 
word of previous salutation, ’but I’ll lay my life 
that Lamh Laudher bates the black. In that 
case he’d be higher up wid the town than ever. 
He knocked him down last night.’ 

‘Well,’ said Rody, ‘an’ what if he does? I 
would feel rather satisfied at that circumstance. 
I served the black dog for five years, and a 
more infernal tyrant never existed, nor a milder 
or more amiable woman than his wife. Now 
that you have his money, the sooner the devil 
gets him the better.’ 

‘To the black Diaoul wid yerself an’ your 
Englified gosther,’ returned Nell indignantly; 
‘his wife! Dhamno orth, don’t make my blood 
boil by spakin’a word in her favour. If Lamh 
Laudher comes off best all I’ve struv for is 
knocked on the head. Dher Chiernah, Vil 
crush the sowl of his father or I’ll not die 
happy.’ 

‘Nell, you’re bitterer than soot, and blacker 
too,’ observed Rody. 

‘Am I” said Nell, ‘an is it from the good cra- 
thur that was ready, the other night, to mur- 
dher the mild innocent woman that he spakes 
so well of, that we hear sich discoorse? 

*You’re mistaken there, Nelly,’ replied Ro- 
dy; ‘I had no intention of taking away her life, 
although I believe my worthy comrade here in 
the red hair, that I helped out of acertain jail 
once upon a time‘ had no scruples.’ 

‘No, curse the scruples,’ said the other. 

‘I was in the act of covering her eyes and 
mouth to prevent her from either knowing her 
old servant or making a noise, but d——n it I 
was bent to save her life that night, rather than 
take it,’ said Rody. 

‘I know this friend of yours, Rody, but a short 
time,’ observed Nell, ‘but if he hasn’t more 
spunk in him than yourself’ he’s not worth his 
feedin.’ 

‘Show me,’ said the miscreant, ‘what’s to be 
done, life or purse—an’here’s your sort for 
both.’ 

‘Come, then,’said Nell, ‘by the night that’s 
above us, we’ll thry your mettle,’ 

‘Never heed her,’ observed Nanse, ‘aunt, 
you’re too wicked an’ revengeful.’ 

‘Am I? said the aunt. I tuck an oath many 
a year ago, that I’d never die till I had put 
sharp sorrow into Lamh Laudher’s sowl. I 
punished him through his daughter, Vl now 
grind the heart in him through his son.’ 

‘An’ what do you want to be done?’ inquir- 
ed the red man. 

‘Come here, an’ I’ll tell you that,’ said Nell. 

A short conversation took place between 
them, behind a little partition which divided 
the kitchen from two small sleeping-rooms, con- 
taining a single bed each. 

‘Now,’ said Nell, addressing the whole par- 
ty, ‘let usall be ready to-morrow, while the 
whole town’s preparin’ for the fight, to slip 
away as well diguised as we can, out of the 
place; by that time you’// have your business 
done, an’ your trifle o? money earned:’ she di- 
rected the last words to the red-haired stranger. 

‘You keep me out of the secret?’ observed 
Rody. 

‘It’s not worth knowin” said Nell: ‘I was 
only tryin’ you, Rody. Its nothing bad. I’m 
not so cruel as youthink. I wouldn’t take the 
wide world an’ shed blood wid my own hands. 
I tried it once on Lamh Laudher More, and 
when I thought I killed him hell came into me. 
No: that I may go below if I would!’ 

‘But you would get others to do it, if you 
could,’ said Rody. 

‘I need get nobody to do it for me,’ said the 
crone. ‘I could wither any man, woman, or 
child, off o’ the earth, wid one charm, if I 
wished.’ 

‘Why don’t you wither young Lamh Laudher 
then?’ said Rody. 

‘If they fight to-morrow,’ replied Nell; 
‘mind I say7f they do—xn’I now tell you they 
won’t—but I say 7f they do—you’ll see he’ll go 
home in the coffin that’s made for him—an’ J 
know how that ’]l happen. Now at eleven 
we’ll meet here if we can to-morrow.’ 

The two men then slunk out, and with great 
caution proceeded towards different directions 
of the town, for Nell had recommended them 
to keep as much asunder as possible, lest their 
grouping together might expose them to no- 
tice. Their place of rendezvous was only re- 
sorted to on urgent and necessary occasions. 

The next morning, a little after the appoint- 
ed hour, Nell, Rody, and Nanse M‘Collum, 
were sitting in deliberation upon their future 


plans of life, when he of the red hair entered | 
the cabin. 


‘Well,’ said Nell, starting up—* what—what 
was done? show me 


The man produced a dagger slightly stained 

* Dhamno orrum!” exclaimed the aged fury, 
‘but you’ve failed—an’ all’s lost if he beats the 
black.’ 

‘I did fail,’ said the miscreant. ‘Why wo- 
man, if that powerful active fellow had got me 
in his hands, I’d have tasted the full length of 
vee dagger myself. The d—l!’s narrow escape I 

ad. 
‘The curse of heaven light on you, for a 
cowardly dog!’ exclaimed Nell, grinding her 
teeth with disappointment. You’re faint- 
hearted villain. Give me the dagger.’ 

‘Give me the money,’ said the man. 

‘For what? no, consumin’ to the penny; fou 
didn’t earn it.’ 

*[ did,’ said the fellow, ‘or at all events at- 
tempted it. Ay, an’ I must have it before I 
lave the house, an’ what is more you must lug 
out my share of the black’s prog.’ 

* You'll get nothing of that,’ said Rody; ‘it 
was Nell here, not you, who took it.’ 

‘One hundred of it on the nail, this minnit,’ 
said the man, ‘or I bid you farewell, an’ then 
look to yourselves.’ 

‘It’s not mine,’ said Rody; ‘ if Nell shares it, 
I have no objection.’ 

‘I'd give the villain the price of a rope first,’ 
she replied. 

‘Then,’ I’m off,’ said the fellow, an’ you'll 
curse your conduct.’ 

Nell flew between him and the door, and in 
his struggle to get out, she grasped at the dag- 
ger, but failed in securing it. Rody advanced 
to separate them, as did Nanse, but the fellow 
by a strong effort attempted to free himself.— 
The three were now upon him, and would have 
easily succeeded in preventing his escape, had 
it not occurred to him that by one blow he 
might secure the whole sum. This was instant- 
ly directed at Rody, by aback thurst, for he 
stood behind him. By the rapid change of their 
positions, however, the breast of Nell M‘Col- 
lum received the stab that was designed for 
another. 

A short violent shriek followed, as she stag- 
gered back, and fell. 

* Staunch the blood,’ she exclaimed, ‘staunch 
the blood, an’ there may bea chance of life 
yet.’ 

The man threw the dagger down, and was 
in the act of rushing out, when the door open- 
ed, and a posse of constables entered the house. 
Nell’s face at once became ghastly and _ horror- 
stricken, for she found that the blood could not 
be staunched, and that, in fact, eternity was 
about to open upon her. 

‘Secure him!’ said Nell, pointing to her 
murderer, ‘secure him, an’ send quick for 
Lamh Laudher More. God’s hand is in what 
has happened! Ay, J raised the blow for him, 
an’ God has sent it to my own heart. Send too,’ 
she added, ‘ for the Dead Boxer’s wife, an’ if 
you expect heaven, be quick.’ 

On receiving Nell’s message, the old man, 
his son, wife, and one or two other friends, im- 
mediately hurried to the scene of death, where 
they arrived a few minutes after the Dead Box- 
er’s wife. 

Nell lay in dreadful agony; her face was now 
a bluish yellow, her eye-brows were bent, and 
her eyes getting dead and vacant, 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘ Andy Hart! Andy 
Hart ! it was the black hour you brought me 
from the right way. I was innocent till [I met 
you, an’ well thought of; but what wasI ever 
since? an’ what am I now” 

‘You never met me,’ said the red-haired 
stranger, ‘till within the last fortnight.’ 

‘ What do you mean, you unfortunate man” 
asked Rody. 

‘ Andy Hart is my name,’ said the man, ¢ al- 
though I did’nt go by it for some years.’ 

‘ Andy Hart!’ said Nell, raising herself with 
a violent jerk, and screaming, * Andy Hart! 
Andy Hart! stand over before me. Andy Hart! 
It is his father’s voice. Oh, God! Strip his 
breast there, an’ see if there’s a blood-mark 
on the left side.’ 

‘I’m beginnin’ to fear something dreadful,’ 
said the criminal, trembling and getting pale as 
death, ‘there is—there is a blood-mark on the 
very spot she mentions—see here.’ 

‘I would know him to be Andy Hart’s son, 
God rest him!’ observed Lamh Laudher More, 
‘any where over the world. Blessed mother 


of heaven!—down on your knees, you misera- 
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= 
le crathur, down on your knees for her par- 
doa You’ve murdhered your unfortunate 
her!’ 
meThe man gave one loud and fearful yell, and 
dashed himself on the floor at his mother’s feet, 
an appalling picture of remorse. The scene, 
indeed, was a terrible one. He rolled himself 
about, tore his hair, and displayed every symp- 
tom of a man in a paroxysm of madness. But 
among those present, with the exception of 
the mother and son, there was not stich a pic- 
ture of distress and sorrow, as the wife of the 
Dead Boxer. She stooped down to raise the 
stranger up; ‘Unhappy man!’ said she, ‘look 
up, I am your sister!’ 

‘No,’ said Nell, ‘no—no—no. There’s more 
o’ my guilt. Lamh Laudher More, stand forrid, 
youand your wife. You lost a daughter long 
ago. Open your arms and take her back a 
blameless woman, She’s your child that I rob- 
bed you of as one punishment; the other blow 
that I intended for you has been struck here. 
I’m dyin’.’ 

A long cry of joy burst from the mother and 
daughter, as they rushed into each other’s 
arms. Nature, always strongest in pure minds, 
even before this denouement, had, indeed, re- 
kindled the mysterious flame of her own affec- 
tion in their hearts. The father pressed her to 
his bosom, and forgot the terrors of the scene 
before him, whilst the son embraced her with a 
secret consciousness that she was, indeed, his 
long lost sister. 

‘We couldn’t account,’ said her parents, ‘for 
the way we loved you the day we met you be- 
fore the magistrate; every word you said, Alice, 
darling, went into our bearts wid delight, an’ 
we could hardly ever think of your voice ever 
since, that the tears didn’t spring to our eyes. 
But we never suspected, as how could we, that 
you were our child.’ ; 

She declared that she felt the same mysteri- 
ous attachment to them, and to her brother al- 
so, from the moment she heard the tones of his 
voice on the night when the robbery was at- 
tempted. 

‘Nor could I,’ said Lamh Laudher Oge, ac- 
count for thé manner I loved you.’ 

Their attention was now directed to Nell, 
who again spoke. 

anse, give her back the money I robbed 
her of. There was more o’ my villany, but God 
fought against me, an’—here I . You will 
find it along with her marriage certificate, an’ 
the gospel she had about her neck, when I kid- 
napped her, allin my pecket. Where’s my son? 
Still, still, bad as I am, an’ bad as he is, isn’t he 
my child? Am n’t his mother: put his hand 
in mine, and let me die as a mother ’ud wish!’ 
Never couldthere be a more striking con- 
trast witnessed than that between the groups 
then present; nora more impressive exemplifi- 
cation of the interposition of Providence to re- 
ward the virtuous and punish the guilty even in 
this life. 

‘ Lamh Laudher More,’ said she, ‘I once at- 
tempted to stab you, only for preventin’ your 
relation from marryin’ a woman that you knew 
Andy Hart had ruined. You disfigured my 
face in your anger too; that an’ your preventin’ 
my marriage, an’ my character bein’ lost, when 
it was known what he refused to marry me for, 
made me swear an oath of revenge against you 
an’ your’s. I may now ax your forgiveness, for 
I neither dare, nor will, ax God’s,’ 


‘You have mine—you have all our forgive- 
ness,’ replied the old man, ¢ but, Nell, ax God’s, 
for it’s his you stand most in need of—ax God's.’ 
Nell, however, appeared to hear him not. 
‘{s that your hand in mine, avick?’ said she, 
addressing her son. 

‘It is—it is,’ said the son. ‘ But mother I 
did’nt, as I’m to stand before God, aim the 
blow at you, but at Rody.’ 

‘ Lamh Laudher!’ said she, forgetting herself, 
‘I ax your forgive’-—— 

Her head fell down before she could con- 
clude the sentence, and thus closed the last 
moments of Nell M‘Collum, 

. After the lapse of a short interval, in which 
Lamh Laudher’s daughter received back her 
money, the certificate, and the gospel, her bro- 
ther discovered that Rody was the person who 
had, through Ellen Neil, commnnicated to him 
the secret that assisted him in vanquishing the 
Dead Boxer, a piece of information which sav- 
ed him from prosecution. The family now re- 
turned home, where they found Meehaul Neil 
awaiting their arrival, for the purpose of offer- 
ing his sister’s hand and dowry to cur hero. 
This offer, we need scarcely say, was accepted 


: 


- 


with no sullen spirit. But Lamh Laudher was 
not so much her inferior in wealth as our read- 
ers may suppose. His affectionate sister divid- 
ed her muney between him and her parents, 
with whom she spent the remainder of berdays 
in peace and tranquillity. Our great grandta- 
ther remembered the wedding, and from him 
came down to ourselves, as an authentic tradi- 
tion, the fact that it was an unrivalled one, but 
that it would have never taken place, were it 
not for the terrible challenge of the Dead 
Boxer. 


Saturpay, May 17, 1834. 


THE EXCHANGE, 

This splendid building continues to be an object 
of great attraction, as well to our citizens as to strn- 
gers. Weare pleased to learn that the ladies will 
now have an opportunity of inspecting it, from 10 to 
12A. M. andfrom 4to5 P.M. The Fresco paint- 
ing of Mr. Minochesi, a specimen of which may 
now be seen, is particularly entitled to attention, and 
has won the admiration of all who have viewed it. 


MAELZEL’S EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Maelzel will leave this city with the close of 
the present week, and in all probability, never 
return again. His Exhibition Room at the Masonic 
Hall will continue open every evening until the time 
of his departure. Thote who have not yet witnessed 
the performances of the wonderful automata of this 
celebrated German genius, will do well toavail them- 
selyes of the present opportunity. ‘The weather is 
pleasant, and the saloon of the Hall, will, we have 
not a doubt, be thronged every evening of this week 
with the beauty, fashion and respectability of the 
city. ‘lhe entertainment is of a character that may 
be enjoyed by all, without the slightest offence to 
delicacy or the most rigid moral scruples. 


FATAL DISASTER. 

On the afternoon of Sunday last, asia company of 
seven individuals were on a sailing excursion in the 
sloop boat Ohio, in the East river, near Blackwell’s 
Island, a sudden gust of wind struck the boat and 
caused her to ship a heavy sea, which nearly fi'led 
her. ‘The crew were completely afloat in the ves- 
sel, and continued so for some minutes till she sunk 
from under them. At this moment they saw a smal 
boat coming to their assistance, and made every ef- 
fort to get.to her; but there being a heavy sea at the 
time, and two of them being unable to swim, four 
out of the seven found a watery grave before the bout 
could reach them. The persons thus drowned were 
John Cooper, a baker, James Cooper his brother 
Andrew Goolan and John Smith. The three last 
were seamen and shipmates. The survivors were 
M. G. Cooper, John Grecierson, printer, ard John 
Jennings, smith, 


CHOLERA. 
A letter from Port Gibson, under date of the 11th 


ult. says: **The Cholera, about thirteen days since 
made its appearance on the plantation of Mr. Ben-, 
jamin Smith, one mile from Port Gibson. Up to 
yesterday, there had been forty-two cases and six 
deaths. No new cases. There have been one or 
two cases in Port Gibson, but no deaths.” 


SLANDER. 
The Journal of Commerce says:—“A verdict of 


$1000 was rendered by the Circuit Court sitting in 
Monroe County, on the 26th ult. in favour of an at- 
torney by the name of Pratt, against a justice of the 
peace by the nameof Price, in an action of slander. 
Both parties resided in the town of Rush. The 
slanderous words consisted in repeatedly stating the 
the plaintiff had sworn falsely.” 


New New York Ameri- 
can says,—‘* Among other new publications in Lon- 
don is one from that agreeable and intelligent travel- 
ler, Prince Puckler Muskau, under the quaint title 
of Tutti frutti, (all the fraits,) which consists, as far 


of reflections, travelling adventures, &c. D Israeli 
the younger, too, has been inspired to undertake an 
Epic, of which he has published one book, as ex- 
perimental. It is called the ** Revolutionary Epick,” 
in compliment to ** the spirit of the times”—the 
writer going on the belief that each of the greatest 
of the immortal poets recognized as Epic bards, has 
**embodied the spirit of his time.”” We know not 
how D'Israeli will maiotain his rank with Homer, 
Virgil, Dante and Milton.” 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Messrs. Conrad & Parsons, No. 66 Chesnut street 
offer for sale, a school book, that from the hasty ex- 
amination we have been able to give, appears to us 
of more than ordinary merit, and especially worthy 
the attention of ‘Teachers and others. It isa system 
of Modern Geography for Schools, Academies and 
Families, designed to answer the two-fold purpose 
of a correct guide to the student, and of a geogra- 
phical reading book. It is illustrated by a variety of 
wood cuts and tables, and an atlas containing tables 
of extent and population—of the principal cities of 
the Globe—of canals and rail roads in the United 
States—Maps of the World, North America, South 
America, Europe, Great Britain and lreland, Asia, 
Oceanico and comparative North America and Asia, 
—Africa and Atlantic Qcean—also a chart of cli- 
mates and productions—tables of Mountains, Vol- 
canoes, cataracts and cascades, the principal Eu- 
ropean Universities, &c. &c. In short, the work 
is the most complete and accurate school book of 
the kind that we have met with, and as such we 
ccmmend it to public notice. Messrs. C. & P. are 
the only agents for it in this city. 


THEATRICALS. 

The Kembles are playing in Albany; young Gar- 
cia and his wife were at the last dates singing at pri- 
vate parties in London. It is said that Maywood will 
endeavour to induce Ellen Tree, Taglioni, Ma- 
cready, and Matthews to visit this country. He will 
also attempt a bargain with Paganini. Forrest is ex- 
pected ina day or two to arrive at New York from 
New Orleans. He contemplates visiting France 
and England; J. R. Scott took a benefit in Balti- 
more last evening; Booth will proceed to Europe in 
a few weeks: he has some notion of visiting the E. 
Indies. If we mistake not, next month is that fixed 
upon for the marriage of Fanny Kemble. What 
has become of Mrs. Duff? 


THE NEW COMEDY. 

Tae Marriep Levers, a comedy by Power, was 
produced at the Chesnut Street Theatre on Monday 
last, to a crowded audience, and exhibited the power 
of that gentleman as a playwright and a player. 

To us the Comedy seemed, in plot and incidents, 
to be French or Frenchified, though certainly not 
the worse for that; as many or most of the little 
dramas recently produced in England, have been 
either translations or modifications from the French 
plays, chiefly from those written by Scribe. France 
invents—as its sons often declare in making a com- 
parison between the genius of France and England— 
and England improves in the execution; thus said a 
Frenchman, ‘‘we have invented ruffies;”? while an 
Englishman rejoined, ‘tand we have added shirts to 
them.” So too in the modification of plays from 
the French, as in the instance of the Irish Ambassa- 
dor and of the Married Lovers, France suggested 
what Britons performed, 

The plot turns on the determination of the mar- 
ried ladies, the Duchess of Orleans, the Marchioness 
de Menneyille, and Lady Ascot, to be innocently 
revenged of the purposed inconstancy of their hus- 
bands, the Duke, the Marquis, and Sir John Ascot. 
The latter is an elderly gentleman attached to the 
English Embassy in Paris. He and his lady are 
like December and May; yet both seem to be fondly 
jealous of each other. To her, however, the Duke 
and Marquis pay their devoirs; and she becomes so 
agitated as to tremulously disclose the occurrence to 
the Marchioness. This latter lady has too much of 
the French characteristic to be either fretted or non- 
plust—laughs at the concern of her confidante, in- 
forms her gaily she was aware of the amour, as- 
sures her she has obtained satisfaction by having Sir 
John.pay his addresses to herself; and having thus 


as we can judge by extracts, of independent chapters 


tickled and tormented the English lady, concludes 


| with a proposition of revenge, and a suggestion to 


permit the addresses of both the titled inamoratos 
to be continued, in order that the satisfaction may 
be ensured with more‘certainty. Sir John acquires 
knowledge of the addresses paid by the Duke, who 
has been so infatuated as to write; but ‘love is blind, 


they say,” and forgets that writing often betrays 
as well as remains. 


loth to hasten on his suit; aided, in contrarieties, by 
a Colonel O’Dillon, who being set as guard to pre- 
vent the ingress of Sir John, diseloses the affair to 
the Marquis, his present acquaintance, and Ascot 
himself, whom he had formerly known in England 
as Selby, his name before inheriting his uncles’s for. 
tune and name, Ascotis thus made sentinel upon 
his own motions,and informed of the stratagems 
against his honour. Many ludicrous incidents in 
consequence arise, whichfeventuate in an assigna- 
tion, made through the instrumentality of the Mar- 


chioness, by Lady Ascot with the Duke and Marquis, | 


the Duchess with a page, and the Marchioness her- 
self with Sir John. ‘Uhe place is the rear ward of 


the hotel of the Marquis, and the time midnight; _ 


the costumes, old women’s dresses for the married 
lovers; the scene in darkness visible, and the inci- 
dents inspiring 

Mirth, which wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides. 

The play terminates in showing that the follies or 
deviations of life are better encountered by ridicule 
than reproach; and asserting that a lady’s smiles can 
effect more than her serious revenge. 

As O’Dillon, Power was all that fancy painted him, 
while as Sir John Ascot, Rowbotham displayed such 
acumination in performartce of the traits of his 
original, as to make himself be what he appears to 
be; indeed few of our performers divest themselves 
of the identity of their personal character, or the si- 
milarity of their histrionic, as does Rowbotham, in 
all ofthe parts which he assumes, The part of the 
Marchioness was admirably sustained by Mrs, Row- 
botham, with much pleasing piquancy of arch finesse 

The Comedy will be re-produced this even- 
ing, with, we trust, even more success, if one or two 
of the dramatis persone are more au fait in their 
parts. 


FIERCE CONFLICT, 

A late number of the London Morning Post con- 
tains a detailed account of the trial of John Williams, 
jr. charged with having killed Rees Jones the young- 
er; and John Williams the elder, and Grffiith Jones 
the elder, charged with having aided and abetted.— 
Two other sons of each family had been indicted, 
but the Grand Jury had thrown outa bill against 
them. A most extraordinary scene was presented 
in Court. At the bar stood two aged fathers, each 
implicated in the charge for aiding and abetting his 
own three sons, to fight the three sons of his neigh- 
bour. In the affray one of those fathers had lost 
his son; the other father’s son was now arraigned 
with his father for the offence. The two fathers oc- 
cupied adjoining farms, called Arthllewydd, and 
Colocarnarvon, in the township of Vrawsfnydd, Me- 
rionethshire. ‘The two families had been continual- 
ly quarrelling. At length it was agreed that they 
should meet on the farm to decide the quarrel by 
fighting. ‘Tbey met at seven o’elock in the morning 
on the 11th of October. 
his three sons, and each son met an antagonist. A 
man named Evans attempted to interfere, but W. 


He communicates his fears | 
to Menneville, and the paramour, like the hus. { 
band, becomes tricked, teased, and terrified. But | 
the Duke, unconscious of the detection, is nothing 


Each father accompanied | 


Jones, the elder, threatened if he did so, that he (the | hi 


father) would strike him, Rees Jones was continually 


thrown down, and the prisoner, John Williams the | 


younger, attempted to choke him. On their rising 
from the ground, Williams the younger said, ‘* Give 
itup for to-day; you yielded three times to me.”— 
Rees Jones answered, ‘‘Suppose we have it out now? 
I yielded only that I might get up; but I shall have 
fair play now.” The father of Williams algo said 
to the deceased, ‘* You had better go home, your 
face is much marked.” ‘The deceased replied that 
he was not much the worse, and gave Williams, his 
antagonist, aheavy blow. They then fought toge- 
ther, and Williams at last threw deceased, and fell 
upon him. The deceased never spoke after. His 
father and others carried him to the house, and he 
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expired in about three hours. The evidence of the 
surgeons went to prove that the deceased died from 
extravasation of blood upon the brain, produced by 
the excitement and blows, 

It was submitted that no evidence had been 
produce: to connect the father of the deceased with 
the result. ‘The Jury brought ina verdict of ** Man- 
slaughter against John Williams, the younger,” and 
he was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 10 
Dolgelly goal. Griffith Jones was found ** not guilty 
of aiding and abetting.” The father of John Williams 
(alias W. Jones) was acquitted, 


THEATRICALS IN UPPER MISSISSIPPI— 
WOLF HUNTING—A SCENE IN AN 
INDIAN HUT. 

We have already had occasion once or twice to. 


offer extracts from the entertaining letters of the 


travelling correspondent of the New York Ameri- | 


can. His last is dated Pratne Du Caren, 
annex a passage or two, not without interest. 


The sleigh in which I had come here carried me 
in a few minutes within the sallyport, and handing 
the ticket, with which my host had provided me, to 
a soldier who stood as door-keeper, L entered a large 

* barrack room, fitted up very neatly asa theatre by 


| the soldiers themselves; the scenery, quite cleverly 


done, being all painted by them, and the lights in- 
geniously placed in bayonets, prettily 
seats, rising like the pit of a theatre, were so ad- 
| justed as to separate the audience iato three divi- 
‘sions, the officers, with their families, furnished one, 
the soldiers another, and gumbos Indians, and a ne- 
gro servant or two making up the motley third. A 
superb-looking squaw of the Fox tribe attracted my 
attention as 1 entered the room, and prevented me 
from advaneing beyond the worshipful part of the 
assemblage last mentioned, as she sat between two 
pretty but plainly dressed Menominie girls, in a 
more rich and beautiful costume than I ever saw at 
afaney ball. The curtain rose while I was studying 
her noble features and tasteful finery, and contrast- 
ing the striking and somewhat voluptuous character 
of both, with the simple attire and less mature charms 
of the two nut-brown beauties beside her. Every eye 
was then directed to the stage, and | remained stand- 
ing Against the door-post till the act was concluded: 
wud then, just as 1 was wishing for some one to whom 
to express my surprise at the degree of skill and 
judgment with which the soldiers played, consider- 
ing they were but amateurs, an officeramade his way 
up to me, and very politely insisted upon my taking 
| his seat in the move favoured part of the house. The 
ordinary interchange of commonplaces between gen- 
tlemen who are strangers to each other ensued, aud 
then, without his knowing my name or the slightest 
circumstance in relation to me, an invitation to take 
up my quarters in the garrison followed. I declined 
the invitation, but we exchanged cards; and Ll had 
hardly got through breakfast in the muruing, when 
ey new and gentlemanlike acquaintance, accompa- 
nied by Col. commanding officer, and. a young 
} subalteen, called to repeat the iavitation of the even- 
_ ing belore, bringing a soldier, with a sled to trans- 
port my baggege, and a led horse to carry myself 
over te the’garrison. It would have been absurd to 
} Meet such cordial and unfeigned proffers of hospi- 
tality with further ceremony; and an hoor after found 
me with a handsomely furnished room of my own, a 
fine horse placed at my disposal,and a servant always 
in attendance, silting down to the mess with as fine 
a set of young tellows as lever met with. I have 
been particular in deseribing my imitiation into this 
agreeable and accomplished circle, merely to give 
you some idea of the gentlemanlike courtesy and 
frank hospitality, which distinguish the officers 
of the army, wherever L have Leen fortunate enough 
to meet with them 
There area great many high bred dogs kept at 
this place, and shooting and hu.ting of all kinds of 
‘course form one of the chief amusements of the offi- 
cers of the post. Ludeed if an enumeration of the set- 
ters, greyhounds, and Newfoundlands, which are se- 
verally kept tor grouse, wolves and ducks were made, 
without counting the eurs and. Indian dogs kept by 
the gumbos and Indians around that place, as Ihave 
heard it observed, might rather be calied prairie des 
chiens, than ft as at present in. the singular nume- 
ber. A very successtul experiment has been made 
here in crossing the greyhound and Newfoundland, 
the offspring, am toki, being highly sagacious, and 
a mateh for atull grown bear. It the race be cone 
tinued, they ought to be dubbed Elkhounds, from 
their adaptability to the pursuit of that fine game, 
which abounds over the river. | was on a wolf hunt 
by moonlight several hours before dawn a few more 
NINgs Sitice; and though we were not fortunate enough 
start any game, L for my own part had a very 
good chase. —Among the other dogs of the pack was 
a grey hound of the wolf species, a breed which Sir 
Walter Scott says is so rarein the British domin- 
ions that | had no idea that there was one of the 
blood on Our continent. ‘This long haired rascal } 
mistook, by the doubtful light of the moon, for a 
aud my horse, the hero of a hundred wolf 
che emreto share the blunder. I came upon 
mm Ve cog suddenly in some long grass, and spurring 
@ 'y horse upon him, be made at once for the bluff on 


We | 


| cover the blunder, and checked his gait. 


the further side of the plain, thinking doubtless, 


from the eager bounds of my horse, that there was 
game in view, Convinced of my good fortune from 
the course he took, | shouted to my companions, 
while the rest of the pack broke out into full ery, 
aud away we went together. We ran more than a 
mile before the sagacious brute I rode seemed to dis- 
The offi- 
cers, alter enjoying a tolerable laugh at my expeuse, 
relieved my chagrin by mentioning that the same 
dog had repeatedly come nigh being shot by some 
of the oldest hunters of the country, who, in broad 
day, had, as they expressed it, **mistrusted him for 
some wild varmint.” 

Ihave amused myself somewhat here in studying 
the Indian languages, though I cannot say with much 
industry; the amount of my exertions consisting in 
learning some eight or ten phrases io the morning, 
and then strolling off to repeat them in the Afternoon 
at the straggling lodges which may be found within 
a mileof the garrison. ‘To one of these, where an old 
Sauk squaw was making a_ pair of embroidered mo- 
chasons for me, I went last night several hours after 
nightfall. ‘lhe wigwam was formed of mats of wo- 
ven rushes, subtended around a frame work of osiers 
in the form of a hemisphere, with an opening at the 
top to Jet out the smoke. Approaching this primi- 
tive abode, I heard the shrill voice of the hag within 
in what sounded like high altercation with some one 
who answered in a different language from herself; 
and, raising the dirty blankets which formed a door, 
while I crawled on all fours within the low thresh- 
old, L tound that the lady of the castle was only 
gambling amicably with an old Menominie Indian, 
who sat cross-legge@ on a mat opposite to her. A 
finger ring belongiug to the squaw lay upon the mat 
between them, and they were trying which of the 
two could throw the scalping knife of the Indian 
most often within the golden circle, a score being 
in the mean time kept by each on the edge of the 
mat, where sundry marks, made with a dead coal, 
supplied the place of the ordinary pearl counters 
used by card players. Having always despised gatn- 
bling as one of the most effeminate and mean sour- 
ces of excitement—the fitttng employmentof hands 
that were never made to handle arms or curb a char- 
ger—the refuge of those emaciated minds that 
smoulder over the kindling page of the poet and 
historian, or stagnate in listlessness amid the thou- 
sand spirit-stirring encounters of the breathing world 
around them—TI had neither English nor Indian 
phraseology to participate in their comments upon 
the varying chances of the game. The squaw briefly 
answered my inquiries about the mochasons, while 
l raked the embers of her fire together and dried 
my boots by its cheerful blaze; and then, while she 
tossed the long elf locks from her high cheek bones 
and the upper part of her loosely arrayed person 
sweptthe ground while bending low to view the 
mark of the knife which gleamed aloft in her shriv- 
elled hand, I glanced from her weird features and 
squat form to the calm, but piercing ken, and still 
erect figure, of her savage companion, and raising 
the blanket, left them once more alone together. 


— — 


JUGGLERS, 
[From an article on the * Autobiography of the Emperor 
Jahangueir,” in the Quarterly Review.) 

The author makes a characteristic transition from 
the grave subject on which he had been just engaged 
to an account of the feats of some Bengal jugglers, 
which cannot, he thinks, but be considered among 
the most surprising circumstances of the age. The 
description of the operations of these men is, how- 
ever, in itself, by no means unworthy of attention, 
inasmuch as it shows the degree of perfection to 
which they carried their various contrivances for de- 
ceiving the imperial court Jahangueir was so struck 
with «stonishment at the wonders which they 
wrought, that he aseribes them without hesitation to 
supernatural power. The jugglers were first de- 
sired to produce upon the spot, from the seed, ten 
mulberry trees. ‘They immediately sowed in sepa- 
rate places seed in the ground, and in a few minutes 
after a mulberry plant was seen springing from each 
of the seeds, each plant, as it rose in the air, shoot- 
ing forth leaves and branches, and yielding excellent 
finit! In the same manner, and by a similar magi- 
cal process, apple trees, mangoes, fig trees, almond 
and walnut trees were created, +1) producing truit, 
which Jahangueir assures us was exquisite to the 
taste. ‘lhis, however, he observes was not all:— 

** Before the trees were removed there appeared 
among the foilage birds of such surprising beauty, 
in colour and shape, and melody of song, as the 
world never saw before. At the close of the opera- 
tion, the foliage, asin autumn, was seen to put on its 
variegated tints, and the trees gradually disappeared 
into the earth from which they had been made to 
spring.” 

Major Price states, that he has himself witnessed 
similar operations on the western side of India, but 
that a sheet was employed to cover the process. ‘I 
have, however,’ he adds, ‘no conception of the means 
by which they were accomplished, unless the jug- 
glers had the trees about them, in every stage, from 
the seeding to the fruit.’ ° 

The reader will-be amused with the Emperor’s 
— of some more of these ‘‘ specious mira- 
cscs: 

** One night, and in the very middle of the night, 
when half this globe was wrapped in darkness, one 
of these seven men stripped himself a!most naked, 
and having spun himself swiftly round several times, 
be took a sheet, with which he covered himself, and 


from beneath the sheet drew out a resplendent mir- 
ror, by the radiance of which a light so powerful 
was produced, as to have illuminated the hemisphere 
to an incredible distance round; to such a distance, 
indeed, that we have the attestation of travellers to 
the fact, who declared, that on a particular night, the 
same night on which the exhibition took place, and 
at the distance of ten days’ journey, they saw the 
atmosphere 80 poweriully illuminated as to exceed 
the brightness of the brightest day they had ever 
seen. 

‘** They placed in my presence a large seething- 
pot or caldron, and filling it partly with watér, they 
threw into it eight of the smaller mauns of irak of 
rice; when, Without the application of the smallest 
spark of fire, the caldron forthwith began to boil; in 
a little time they took off the lid, and drew from it 
nearly a hundred platters full, each with a stewed 
fowl at top!” 

But these feats of skill fall into insignificance 
when compared with the following extraordinary 
process: — 

“« They produced a man whom they divided limb 
from limb, actually severing his head from the bo- 
dy. ‘They scattered these mutilated members along 
the ground, and in this state they lay fur some time. 
They then extended a sheet or curtain over the spot, 
and one of the men putting himseif under the sheet, 
ina few minutes came from below, tollowed by the 
individual supposed to have been cut into joints, in 
perfect health and condition, and one might have 
safely sworn that he had never received wound or 
injury whatever!” 

This trick we can easily understand to have been 
performed by means not unlike those which are re- 
sorted to upon our stage, whenever it becomes ne- 
cessary to hang, draw, and quarter pantaloon io the 
pantomime. If it be true, as Jahangueir relates, that 
his jugglers also ina moment covered a pond with a 
mantle of ice sufficiently strong to bear an elephant, 
the machinery sent from England to India some time 
ago for freezing water must have been no novelty 
inthat country. We should much like to know 
Sir David Brewster’s conjeciures with respect to the 
following, which must have been been optical de- 


ceptions, and in which we trace a certain similiarity | 


to some of the stories so amusingly cleared up in 
the **Letters on Natural Magic.” 

‘*They caused two tents to be set up, the one at 
the distanee of a bow-shot from the other, the doors 
or entrances being placed exactly opposite; they 
raised the tent walls all around, and desired that it 
might be particularly observed that they were entire- 
ly empty. Then fixing the tent walls to the ground 
two of the seved men entered, one into each tent, 
none of the other men entering either of the tents. 
Thus prepared, they said they would undertake to 
bring out of the tents any animal we chose to men- 
tion; whether bird or beast, and set them in conflict 
with each other. Khaun-e-Jahaun, with a smile of 
incredulity, required them to show usa battle be- 
tween two ostriches. In a few minutes two ostriches 
of the largest size issued, one from either tent, and 
attacked each other with such fury that the blood 
was sen streaming from their heads; they were at the 
same time so equally matched, that neither could 
get tbe better of the other, and they were therefore 
separa'cd by the men,and conveyed within the tents. 
In short, they continued to produce from either tent 
whatever animal we chose to name, and before our 
eyes set them to fight in the manner I have attempt- 
ed to deseribe; and although [ have exerted my ut- 
most invention to discover the secret of the contri- 
vance, ithas been entirely without success. 

“They were furnished with a bow and about fifty 
steel-pointed arrows. Que of the seven men took a 
bow in hand, and shooting an arrow into the air, the 
shaft stood fixed at a considerable height; he shot a 
second arrow, which flew straight to the first, to 
which it became atiached, and so with every one of 
the remaining arrows, to the last of all, which strik- 
ing the shea!, suspended in the air; the whole imme- 
diately broke asunder, and came at once to the 
earth. 

‘*They produced a chain 50 cubits in length, and 
in my presence threw one end of it towards the sky, 
where itremained, as if fastened to something in 
the air. A dog was then brought forward, and be- 
ing placed at the lower end of the chain, instantly 
ran up and reaching the other end, immediately 
disappeared in the air. In the same manner a hog, 


a panther, a lion, and a tiger, were -alternately sent 


up the chain, and all equally disappeared at the 
upper end ofthe chain, At last they took down the 
chain, and put itinto a bag, no one even discovering 
in what way the different animals were made to van- 
ish into the sir in the mysterious manner above de- 
scribed. ‘his I] may venture to affirm was beyond 
measure strange and surprising.” 


FOREIGN EXTRACTS. 

Havtser—whose mysterious story and 
recent death by violence, caused so much interest, 
would appear by the annexed paragraph, to have 
entailed destruction too upon his friend, patron, and 
biographer, the Jurist Fuerback. 

According to the Hanoverian paper, the celebra- 
ted German Jurist, Fuerback, who died lately at 
Frankfort, during a journey undertaken for the 
benefit of his health, is now generally believed to 
have been poisoned. He was akind patron of the 
unfortunate Casper Hauser, and the most zealous 
in his endeavour to discover the murderers of that 


| mysterious youth.—{ German Paper. ] 


Coat vs. Gotp.—In a work lately published by a 
Spaniard, there is a comparison between the pro- 
_ duce of the gold and silver mines in America ite 
coal mines in England, from which it appears that 
the gross value of the annual produce of the coal 
mines, which is 18,000,000 tons, amounts to 450,- 
000,000 francs, including the wages and other 
charges; whilst the produce of the gold and silver 
mines, including the same charges, is only 220,500, 
000 franes; showing a balance in favor of the coal 
mines of England, over the gold and silver mines of 
the New World, of no lessa sum than 227,500,000 
frances, 

The Prince of Orange, if we are to credit the 
private correspondence of the Times, is still suspec- 
ted of having made away with his wife’s jewels, not- 
withstanding the man named Polari has confessed 
that he was the thief. Itis said that Polari, who 
might have escaped by taking advantage of a techni- 
cal blunder in the proceedings against him, appear- 
ed eager to be convicted; and now it is supposed he 
will be pardoned. 

**The Sultan has,” says the London Spectator of 
29th of March, ‘replied to Lord Ponsonby’s interro- 
gations respecting his famous treaty with Russia, in 
the most firm and haughty tone. He has made up his 
mind to keep his engagements with the Czar, in 
spite of the hatred which his subjects bear to the Rus- 
Sian alliance. The 7%mes correspondent at the Porte 
say s— 

**The Russian fleet, with 25,000 men on board, is 
waiting at Sebastapol for sailing orders: considera- 
ble bodies of troops are advancing in the direction 
of the Danube; and by a late-ukase, the 60,000 men 
raised in Moldavia and Wallachia have, though 
Turkish subjects, been incorporated in the Russian 
army.” 

_**Exeepting Lord Palmerston, no one, we ima- 
gine, places any confidence in the pacific professions 
of Russia. These warlike preperations give the lie 
to all such palayer,”” 


LONDON POLICE. 

Eneuisa Justice aND Matrimonial FEticity. 
—On Wednesday, Ann Osborne was charged, by 
Richard Smith, a watchman, with being drunk and 
kicking up a dust at her own door, at three o’clock 
in the morning. ‘The watchman stated, that at the 
hour in question he heard cries of murder proceed- 
ing from the door of the prisoner’s house, on arri- 
ving at which he found the prisoner, together with 
her husband, very drunk. The husband, who was 
in the office, here came forward and said, ** Please 
your Worship, this man will say any thing, or swear 
to any thing, if we won’t give him liquor; but give 
him a drop of gin, and he will be as quiet as a mouse, 
I have kept the house I now live in for sixteen years, 
and there was never any thing heard of me and my 
wife getting drunk till he came among. us. Upon 
my word, neither my wife nor myself were drunk; 
and [ will put it to you, Mr, Alderman, if we could 
be so, when we had only had a pot of ale and a pot of 
half-and-half. Asto my wife being drunk, Lord 
bless you, she was only a little out of temper; and 
as to myself, my character will bear inspection at 
any time.” ‘The watchman swore positively that 
they were both drunk, and made use of expressions 
to him which he would be ashamed to repeat. The 
Alderman (to the husband)—‘Go by the side of 
your wife in the dock, sir; one, I see, is as bad as 
the other. I shall fine you both 6s for being drunk.” 
The husband—“Very well, Mr. Alderman, I have 
no money topay.’’? The Alderman—** Well, then, 
you must be locked up.” ‘The prisoners were then 
removed from the bar—the wife, who was evidently 
not yet sober, erving bitterly, and praying of the 
Alderman to let them go. The wife, in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, was again brought up, and on her 
promising not to offend in future, she was ordered 
to be discharged—the worthy Alderman stating that 
her husband would be kept in eustody till the 10s 
was paid, The wife—**Do let my husband go this 
time, your worship; he will never be able to pay the 
money, as we were obliged to pledge several things 
to pay our last rent.” The Alderman was inexora- 
ble, and the wife quitted the office erying, “Oh! my 
dear husband! what will become of him?”—London 


paper. 


Murders —On Wednesday last at Montreal, in 
consequence of a slight quarrel between a cartman 
sameal St. Amor anda Mrs. Patrick, the result of 
the cartman’s having taken up in the street and keep- 
‘ing possession of a stray rabbit belonging to the 
lady,in which the latter received a blow, her bro- 
ther, named Goodman, a teacher of dancing, shot 
St. Amor with a musket loaded with duck shot, up- 
wards of thirty of which were extracted from him. 
Robert Richardson, a cartman, belonging to Toron- 
to, U. C. recently murdered his wife and afierwards 
shot himself—the result of intoxication. On the 
25th ult. John Marrs, a respectable citizen, residing 
near Florence, Alabama, left the public square of 
that town about 2 o’clock for his residence. He 
proceeded on his way about one mile from the Court 
House, in full view of the town, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the residence of several highly 
respectable citizens, when he was shot dead by some 
concealed villain or villains, and robbed of about 
seven hundred dollars, mostly in bills of the Decatur 
Bank. At Chautauque county, Joseph Damon killed 
his wife: Damon is a hard drinker, but was sober as 


| the time ofthe murder. 
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: le, 1 pray, I turn it o’er Oh! who can marvel that the bride ' 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PILGRIMS OF THE “Ah! ao—the days have long gone by, 


Man’s tiFe.—T here are two lives to each of us, 
gliding on at the same time, scarcely connected with 
each other!—the life of our actions—the life of our 
minds; the external and the inward history; the 
movements of the frame—the deep and ever restless 
workings of the heart! They who have loved, 
know that there is a diary of the affections, which 
we might keep for years without having occasion 
even to touch upon the exterior surface of life, our 
busy occupations, the mechanical progress of our 
existence; yet by the last are we judged—the first is 
never known. History reveals men’s deeds, men’s 
outward characters, but not themselves, ‘There 15 
a secret self that hath'its own life, ** rounded by @ 
dream,” unpenetrated, unguessed. 


Love AND AMBITION.—One of the common disap- 
mpapeane of the heart is, that women have so rare- 

a sympathy in our better and higher aspirings.— 
heir ambition—it is not for great things; they can~ 
not understand that desire “which scorns delight and 
loves laborious days.” If they love us, they usually 
exacttoo much. ‘They are jealous of the ambition 
to which we sacrifice so largely, and which divide 
us from them; and they leave the stern passion of 
great minds to the only solitude which affection can- 
not share. To aspire is to be alone. 


Tue rort.—When the poet mourns in his immor- 
tal verse forthe dead, tell me not that fame is in his 
mind! Itis filled by thoughts, by emotions, that 
shut the living from his soul. He is breathing to 
his genius—to that sole and constant friend, which 
has grown up with him from the cradle—the sorrows 
too delicate for human sympathy ; and when after- 
ward he consigns the confession to the crowd, it is 
from the hope of honour—honour, not for himself, 
but for the being that is no more. 


Love, when the object is dying:—‘*‘ In a love like 
this, there is something ineffaubly beautiful. It is 
essentially the poetry of passion. Desire grows 
hallowed by fear, and, scarce permitted to take its 
vent in the common channel of the senses, breaks 
forth into those vague yearnings, those lofty aspira- 
tions, which pine for the bright, the fair, the unat- 
tained. It is ‘* the desire of the moth for the star,” 
it is the love of the soul. ; 


THE NEW YEAR.—A hushed and solemn night is 
that in which the dark gates of time open to receive 
the ghost of the dead year, and the young and ra- 
diant stranger rushes forth from the clouded chasms 
of eternity. On that night it is said that the dead 
are troubled in their forgotten graves, and men feast 
and lauge, while demon and angel are contending 
for their doom. 


PuitosopHens.—Vane was of that time of life 
when philosopers become objects of interest. At 
first they are teachers; secondly, friends; and it is 
only a few whoarrive at the third stage and find them 
deceivers. 


Deata.—What is death, but the forgetfulness of 
some few hearts added tothe general unconscious- 
ness of our existence that pervades the universe ?— 
The bubble breaks in the vast desert of the air with- 
out a sound, 


maips.—A sprightly writer expresses his 
opinion of an old maidin the following manner:— 
**T am inclined to believe, that many of the satirical 
aspersions cast upon old maids, tell more to their 
credit than is generally imagined. Isa woman re- 
markably neat inher person? ‘She will certainly 
die an old maid.’ Is she particularly reserved to- 
wards the other sex? ‘She has all the squeamish- 
ness of an old maid.’ Is she frugal in her ex- 
penses and exact in her domestic concerns? ‘She is 
cut out for an old maid.’? And if she ishumane to 
the animals about her, nothing can save her from the 
appellation ofan ‘old maid.’ In short, I have always 
found, that neatness, modesty, economy, and humili- 
ty, are the never-fading characteristics of that terri- 
ble creature, ‘an old maid.’ ” 


Select Poetry. 


BLIN DNESSt—sy BARRY CORNWALL. 


Blind!—Blind!—shut out from men! 
Prisoned from light ina starless den! 
I strain, but I cannot see thee, love! 
1 look below—I look above: 
I dare the broad, bright, dazzli:g sun, 
The glittering waves as they leap and run, 
The shining cliffs, the burning shore; 

But all is night— 

Endless night— 
Forever, and ever. and evermore. 


What are the skies and its suns to me? 
What is the mighty, mighty sea? . 

The rushing rivers—the solid land? 

The blooming heather whereon we stand, 
And strive on the wondrous world to look? 
All is now but a sealed hook! 


Endless night— 
Forever, and ever, and evermore! 


God! Am I alone in this world of wo? 
Left—lost—forsaken’—ah, no!—ah, no! 
There is one beside who will ne’er forget: 
I see thee not, but I feel thee yet— 
The truest heart and the firmest mind, 
That ever kept watch by the helpless blind! 
Thy hand unlocketh a heaven-bright door, 
And the ghastly night 
Now dieth in light. 
Forever, and ever, and evermore! 


We fwo will wander away—away— 

Where nothing is known but dirine day; 

Nothing of darkness—human strife, 

Peril, or grief, or pain of life; 

But all like our dreams of the stars above— 
And thou wilt be ever beside me love!) 
ome on, sweet bride of the blind! we’il soar 

Beyond the night, 
Into endless light, 

Forever, and ever, and evermore! 


THE WHILE STEED WITH THE FLOWING 
MANE, 


A lady in her bower sits 

And fondly gazes on the plain 
O’er which a vision daily flits— 

A white steed with a flowing mane. 


Her lady mother knew the horse 
Did not pass by them riderless, 

And well she knew the soldier’s cross, 
His bearing and his shield’s impress. 


She knew the rider for a foe— 

The stern opponent of her race,. 
She feared an union full of wo, 

A gallant’s tale—a girl’s disgrace. 


And “tell me, Agnes,” cried the dame, 
**Why look’st thou so upon the plain? 

What seekest thou by the morning’s flame?” 
‘*The white steed with the flowing mane. 


“He daily leaps the broken bank, 

And daily stems the golden stream— 
J hear his studded trappings clank— 

I see his bright appointments gleam!” 


*tAh! is it not,” the mother cried, 

The horseman’s skill and matchless grace? 
Beware! for heavy ills betide 

The gazer on that winning face!” 


‘*Nay, mother—’tis alone the steed! 
His flowing mane! his flying feet! 
He gives a magic to the mead 
O’er which he glances, fair and fleet.” 


One day the white steed swam the wave, 
And tossed his wild mane to the air, 
And yet no joy to Agnes gave, 
For ah! there was no rider there! 


*‘Oh! Mary save me! if, in fight, 
The cavalier hath felt the sword— 

If blood hath dimmed his ringlets bright, 
And stained the cuirass of my lord.” 


“Aones! look up! I’m safe and well— 
The hour’s propitious—haste away!” 

She hears—consents. ’Ere evening fell 
Her dark home in the distance lay. 


And when the sword—in after days— 
United—on the long loved plain— 

The grateful Spanish girl would praise 
‘The white stced with the flowin mane. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE BRIDE, 

The bridal veil hangs o’er her brow, 

The ring of gold is on her finger, 
Her lips have breathed the marriage vow, 

Why would she at the altar linger? 
Why wears her gentle brow a shade, 

Why dim her eye, when doubt is over, 
Why does her slender form for aid 

Lean tremblingly upon her lover? 
Is it afeeling of regret, 

For solemn vows so lately spoken? 
Is it a fear scarce own’d 4s yet, 

That her new ties may soon be broken? 
Oh no! such causes darken not 

‘The cloud that’s swiftly passing o’er her; 
Her’s is a fair and happy lot, 

And bright the path that lies before her. 
Her heart has long been freely given 

To him who now her hand possessing, 
Through patient years has fondly striven, 

To merit well the precious blessing. — 
It is the thought of untried years 

That‘ to her spirit strongly clinging, 
Is dimming her blue eye with tears, 

And o’er her face a shade is flinging. 
It isthe thonght of duties new; 

Of wishes that may prove deceiving, 
Of all she hopes, yet fears to do, 

Of all she loves, and all she’s leaving: 
It is the thought of bygone days, 

Of them, the fond, the gentle hearted, 
Who meet not now her tearfu! gaze, 

The dear, the absent, the departed! 


Or who would seek those tearsto chide, 

That fresh and green her heart are keeping. 
Not he who with a lover’s care 

And husband’s pride is fondly guiding 
Her trembling steps; for he can share 

The gentle thought that need ro hiding, 
Soon love for him those tears will chase, 

And smiles relight her eye with gladness; 
And none will blame, who truly trace, 

To its pure source, her transient sadness, m 

A. E, 


THE EARTH—THE GRAVE—HEAVEN— 
HELL. 
BY THOMAS CAMBRIA JONES, 
Honorary Member of the Gwyneddigion, London, and of 
the Literary and Scientific Association, Liverpool. 
THE EARTH. 
A valley broad, that’s shaded 
By storm and mistand night; 
Whose flowers soon are faded 
By some untimely blight; 
Where youthful hearts are aching 
With pain of frame or mind; 
Where olden men are shaking, 
Like winter leaves in wind; 
Till, having measured out their days 
In folly, shame or pride, 
An epitaph doth speak their praise,— 
Their deaths,—to whom allied. 
THE GRAVE. 
Rest hath made her dwelling here, 
Though the living call it drear, 
Heauty, youth, and wisdom meet 
In this meek and low retreat. 
Generations without end 
Here in silent ashes blend; 
As the sands upon the shore, 
Here they lie for ever more, 
Waiting the life-giving call 
That shall break ‘Death’s sullen thrall. 
HEAVEN, 
Where flesh and blood hath never been; 
Where mortal eye hath never seen; 
A mental sphere; a flood of light; 
A sea of glory, dazzling bright; 
Where the crown of eternal life’s placed on, 
And the righteous kneel round their Father’s throne; 
Singing the songs of praise and bliss— 
O for a flight to a sphere like this! 
HELL. 
A hopeless gulph of ruin and dismay, 
Where rage and darkness never pass away; 
In which lost spirits writhe God’s curse beneath; 
Bound with the chains of everlasting death. 


WOMAN. 
Oh! fair in that bright hour, when Fortune smiles, 
And the fond world is kind, and all isgay, 
And she the gayest, fondest of the throng; 
Playful and wild, voluptuous, delicate! 
In the world’s sunny garden of all joyance 
A dazzling butterfly—an airy fawn! 
A thing to be indulged, and lightly chased: 
Caught, but not captured; ransomed with a kiss! 
Her word, her glance, a law; and caprice 
Reason complete; but, fairer, fairer still, 
When the dark clouds spread o’er our shining life, 
In sickness, and in sorrow, and in toil— 
When by the suffering couch she sweetly tends, 
With steps that yields no sound; and eye that claims 
no sleep, 
Deeming devotion duty. Beauteous being! 
Who shares our grief, and, sharing, soothes the pang: 
For then man feels, mid all his misery, 
Bliss still remains with such a ministrant; 
And labor, with no guerdon but her love, 
Is not inglorious; but in that fell hour,— 
Too oft the dooming of the child of song, 
And those quick spirits, whose creative brain 
Raise up the demon they can aot control,— 
In that fell hour of agony and hate. 


THE WISH. 


Say, what would be thy first wish, 
If a Fairy said to thee, 

**Now, ask a boon; I’ll grant it, 
W batever it may be. 

The first wish of thy heart, I think 
May easily be told— 

Confide in me—deny it not— 
Thy wish would be for gold.”’ 


“Oh, no—thou art mistaken— 
That should not be the boon—__ 
My thirst for this world’s lucre 
s ever sated soon: 
The only gold I prize, is such 
As Industry has bought; | 
And gold like that from fairy’s hands 
Would fruitlessly be sought.” 


‘Say, what then would thy frst wish be— 
Ambition’s laurelled name— 

The pride of popularity, 
The pinnacle of fame— 

The pampered board of luxury, 
Where crowds of menials wait—- 

Thy second wish would still be gold— 


To furnish forth thy state.” 


When such had been my choice; 
I ask not fame—for more { prise 
The self-approving voice. 
My frst wish should not be for fame— 
My second not for gold— 
But listen to me patiently, 
My wishes shall be told, 


**Oh give me bat a happy home, 
To share with her | love— 

Oh, let me from her path of life, 
Each anxious care remove— 

And like the sweet days of the past, 
May we have ‘days in store,” 

Oh, give me this---and only this— 


I'll never ask for more.”—English paper. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hurley, 
JOHN D. WHEELER, of Baltimore, to RACHEL H, 
daughter of Samuel W. Clement, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Wm. T Brant. 
ly, WM. M‘CLUNG, to MARY B. HOLLINGS, both of 
this city. 

On the 7th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr, 
EDMUND MORGAN, to Miss PHILENAH MARTIN, 

On Tuesday evening. 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cham. 
A. BONNAFFON,to Miss MARGARET HAST. 

On Tuesday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. W. H. De 
Lancey, HARRY INGERSOLL, to SARAH EMLEN, 
daughter of George Roberts, Esq. 

On the evening of the 4th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand. 
ler, Mr. JACOB KUSSMOUR, to Miss MARY GREEN. 
WOOD, both of Holmesburg. 

At Mobile, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. 
J. L. ASHTON, ship wright, formerly of Philadelphia, to 
Miss L. WINSHIP, of Mobile. 

On the 5th inst. by the Rev. C. S. Hedges, Mr. DAVID 
PINKERTON, of Philadelphia, to Miss PHEBE WELDE, 
daughter of Wm. Welde, of Wilmington. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. P. F Mayer, 
Mr. CHARLES L. SCOTT, of Tennessee, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH E, SLESMAN, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Neal, 
Mr. ISAAC BEDFORD, to Miss ELIZABETH WILMER, 
all of Philadeiphia. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. S. A. Bum. 
stead, Mr. JAMES B. RORER,to Miss MARY ANN, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Moyer, Esq. a'| of this city, 

At Friends’ Meeting House, Darby, on Fifth-day, sth 
inst THOMAS L. BONSAL, of Philadelphia, to NAOMI 
P. HUNT, of that village. 

On the 7th instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, Concord, 
Delaware county, GEORGE D. SMITH, of this city, to 
HANNAH P. daughter of Moses Palmer. 


On Monday 12th inst. in St. James’ Church, by the Rev. | 


Mr. Morion, ELISHA H. GOODWIN, of New York, to 


EMILY V. P. daughter of Robert Nichols, Esq. of this 


cily. 

On the 1]th instant, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr, 
SAMUEL BOWER, to Miss JANE WHITE. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Thomas Porter, Mr 
STEVEN B. STIVERS,to Miss ANN MARIA WILL- 
LIAMS, both of Camden, N. J. 

At Handsworth, near Birmingham, England, by the 
Rev. Ranu Kennedy, Mr. WILLIAM JACOT, of the 
United States, to Miss WALKER, neice of Jos. Walker, 
Esq. of the Crescent. 

On the evening the of 12th instant. by the Rev. W. T. 
Sprole, Mr. JOSEPH PAULSON, to Miss MILDRED C, 

KEN, both of this city. 

On Wednesday, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wiltbank, 
Mr. JAMES B. GARRETSON, to Miss ELIZABETH 
FOPPLES, formerly of Wilmington, Del. 


DIED’ 


On Tuesday afternoon, 6th inst. in the @9th year of bis 
age, SAMUEL R. FISHER. 

On the 6th inst. Mr. JAMES SWENFY, a resent of 
the Northern Liberties, in the 86th year of his age, a sol- 
dier of the revolution. He lost his eye sight 17 years tL, 

On Wednesday evening, 7e instant, COLEMAN BSEL- 
LERS, in the 53d years of his age. 

On Wednesday, 7th inst. ELIZABETH, daughter of 
Joseph Repsher, in the 6th year of her age. 

On Thursday evening, Miss ARZELLA MARIA GAR- 
CIA, of this city, in the 23d year of her age. ; 

In London, HENRY A. F. only son of John —) 
Esq. late of Dury Lane Theatre, and now in the Uni 
States, aged 8 years. 

On Friday afternoon, 7th inst after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with christian fortitude and resignation, 
Mrs. CATHERINE HANLEY, in the 5st year of her 
age. 

“On Friday morning, 9th inst. of pulmonary consump- 
tion, Mr. JAMES A. GARTLAND, in the 25th year of his 


age. 


On the 6th inst. at her residence in Burlington county, 
N. J., CATHERINE THORNE, in the 54th year of her 
age. 

"Oa Sunday morning, after a short illness, which she 
bore with exemplary patience and submission, MARY 
RASER, daughter of the late Thomas M. Raser. 

On Saturday, 10th inst. of inflammation of the brain, 
Mr. JOSEPH CAPEWELL, in the 43d year of his age. 


On Thursday evening, Mrs. ANN COTTERELL, in the 
Sist year of her age. 

On Thursday, &th inst. JACOB SHEER, in the 42d year 
of his age. 


On the 8th inst aged 8 months and 6 days, WILLIAM 
HENRY, son of William J. Raser. 

At Cheshunt, England, in the 90th year of her age, Mrs. 
SUSAN CROMWELL, great great grand daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, the protector, and last relic of the fam!- 


ly. 
yon Friday evening, in the 26th year of his age, Mr. 
JOHN J. BOLLER. : 

On Sunday, 11th inst. Mrs. MARY MIFFLIN, in the 
69th year of her age. . 

On Monday morning, 12th inst. Mrs. MARY ROGERS, 
in the 78th year ot her age. 

On Monday morning, 12th inst. FLORESTAN GEYER, 
infant son of S. Keemle. 

On Monday afternoon, 12th inst. after a short but severe 
illness, MARY MACFERRAN, wife of Samuel Macfet- 
ran, in the 24th year of her age. 

On Sunday evening, 11th inst. at the Philadelphia Alms 
House, Mrs. JANE VIVIAN, in the 34th year of her age 
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